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The Listener 
for a Viewer 


There is a special place for The Listener 
in every home where television entertains. 
If you are a regular viewer, this weekly 
journal of the BBC brings into your hands 
the pick of the week’s broadcast talks 
which you might otherwise have missed. 
When you buy The Listener you invest in 
the best of contemporary thought on 
current affairs, science, religion, art, 
literature, philosophy, and music. New 
verse by eminent poets is published 
new books are reviewed 
weekly. Take The Listenerevery Thursday 


regularly ; 


—on its merits. You will appreciate them. 


Listener 


A BBC PUBLICATION EVERY THURSDAY 44. 
YOUR NEWSAGENT HAS IT 


The 

magazine that 
brings you 

the best of 
Russian writing 


Fiction from the Soviet Union is arousing 
much interest in many quarters these days. So 
that you may have an opportunity of reading 
some for yourself, the publishers of Soviet 
\.iterature have pleasure in offering you a special 
REE copy, for this month only. 


If you appreciate the finest and the latest 
writing from the USSR—be it prose or poetry, 
critique or controversy—the journal for you is 
Soviet Literature. 


Each issue includes a section on literature and 
1¢ arts in other countries, as well as colour 
, lates, profiles of famous Russian authors, and 
» glance at current drama and musical festivals 
| the USSR. 


In addition, Soviet Literature brings you a 
complete short novel or a selection of short 
stories every month. It costs 1/6d. a copy or 
2/6d. for a year’s subscription. 


You are invited to enjoy this journal at your 
“isure, by sending 6d. (postage) to 


Collet’s Bookshops 
| 
| 44 & 45, Museum Street : 
| London, w.c.l 
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The Great Divide 


N recent months we have published a number of articles 

by distinguished contributors who were asked to state the 

beliefs (if any) by which their conduct of life was guided. 
Some took the line, which is now finding increasing favour, 
that beliefs in the generally accepted sense are not necessary 
and that the way we behave is the result of an attitude of 
mind which needs no religious or metaphysical support. 
Others have quite frankly admitted beliefs or assumptions 
as a starting-point, and we were glad to provide a forum for 
points of view which we do not necessarily share. In June we 
published an article by a Communist and in this issue Dr 
Ruth Saw gives her reasons for adhering to Christianity. 
The standpoint of Literary Guide is that of rationalism or, 
as it is often called, scientific humanism. But we 
hold that all sincere attempts to make sense out of this 
bewildering universe should be listened to with respect and 
judged in the light of such evidence as can be brought forward. 

In the nineteenth century, rationalism was regarded by 
Lecky and others largely as a repudiation of the supernatural 
exp! nations which had slowed down the advance of science. 
The mphasis was inevitably on matters of belief. Since then 
the more thoughtful Christians have shown themselves ready 
to c mpromise in this sphere, but they have insisted on the 
invi: ability of Christian ethics. It is becoming clearer, 
hoy -ver, that the differences between Christians, on the one 
han, and rationalists or humanists, on the other, are too 
fun. «mental to be disposed of by the simple formula of 
mor .ls without miracles. In the modern world more and more 
e who are conscious at all of these problems not only 
to find the traditional dogmas incredible, no matter 
how much they are watered down, but to feel that the moral 
preccpts of the New Testament are as irrelevant as some of 
those in the Old Testament are repugnant. The time has 
gone when anything significant could be done to relieve the 
mass of human misery by personal piety or individual good 
works. What makes the source book of Christianity seem 
so remote from present-day needs is the absence of any 
sense of social obligation or collective endeavour in any 
other enterprise than private salvation. This is the abyss—the 
great divide—across which those whose chief concern is to 
save souls from suffering in an after-life confront those who 
are engaged in trying to free mankind from the bondage of 
tyranny, poverty, and diseaSe—and perhaps from utter 
extinction. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


THE BIG 


true. Every time I open the 

paper there is news of more 
ice melting on the international 
front. If this goes on I predict a 
welcome change in the intellectual 
climate also. For years we have 
listened to a dreary chorus of 
lamentations. The predictions 
about the impending end of the 
world became boring—which was 
dangerous, because unless the 
Cold War ended they might have 
come true. I fancy that some 
writers found a certain sadistic 
relish in laying on the colours 
thick. There is an unwholesome 
enjoyment in making people's 
flesh creep. 

It was as though the post-War 
intellectuals were in love with 
death—a well-known condition 
for which, I believe, the psycho- 
analysts have a long name. All 
honour, therefore, to those who 
managed to keep their heads 
while so many people were un- 
ashamedly losing their nerve. If 
the atmosphere continues to im- 
jrove, I think we shall hear 


|: all seems too good to be 


much less about such writers as 
Kierkegaard and such silly super- 
Stitions as Original Sin. It is 
hard luck on the Devil, who was 


beginning to nake a come-back 
in a big way 4 literature as well 
as the pulpit. | hope that he will 
be relegated now to his proper 
Status as a ; pular expletive. 
Don’t Shoot ‘he Scientists 

HE scientists (like the pro- 


verbial pi..nist) should not be 
shot when they are doing their 
best to mak: amends after up- 


setting every: ne, including them- 
selves. Perhips Bertrand Russell 
more than any other single 
individual de-erves the credit for 


making the public aware of the 
full implications of nuclear war- 
fare. The appeal to the world 


ch he and Einstein 
of other physicists, 


conscience w! 
and a numbe: 


including Jolict-Curie, signed, 
was followed a world con- 
ference in London. It was 
encouraging to see that Russian 
scientists were 4\so present. It is 


amazing that « man now in the 


Photograph taken by a US Coast Guard of ‘ flying saucers’ at Salem in 


1952 (from ‘Flying Saucers from the 


Moon’, published by Peter Owen) 


THAW 


eighties should have the energy 
to lead what might almost be 
called a revolt of the scientists. 
In the past Bertrand Russell 
has been accused of irresponsi- 
bility, but he now reveals his full 
stature and his critics are made 
to look like pygmies. With the 
crystal clarity which distinguishes 
all his thinking, he emphasized 
that the scientist, no matter how 
eminent, is not necessarily skilled 
in the political field. 

Another excellent point Russell 
made was that the historical 
struggle of science against obscur- 
antism presupposed that know- 
ledge was in itself a good thing. 
The international conference at 
Geneva on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy showed that there 
are incalculable benefits awaiting 
us if we use this new source of 
power sensibly; and it begins to 
look as though we shall. 


That Man Again 
HERE is no limit to 
human credulity, and I 
have no doubt that many 


of Billy Graham's faithful fol- 
lowers believe that the success of 
the Four Power conference was 
in some part due to his presence 
at Geneva. I was not surprised 
that he should put in an appear- 
ance there before going on to a 
garden party at Buckingham 
Palace. His publicity agents can 
be congratulated on both counts. 

It would be interesting to 
speculate on what would have 
happened if Russia’s statesmen 
had attended the meeting he held 
and been moved to tears and 
repentance. There are cynics 
who doubt Billy Graham’s sin- 
cerity, but nothing is too strange 
to come from what the late Dean 
Inge called * the Protestant under- 
world’. It would not astonish 
me if the real Billy Graham was 
very much like the hero of 
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enigma to me. He could have 
reached the heights as a theologian, 
an authority on music, or a 
scientist. Instead, he threw 
everything up, turned his back on 
Europe, and devoted the rest of 
his life to the hospital he started 
in Africa. I have never been able 
to discover what he really believes, 
and it is likely enough that 
despairing of the complexities of 
‘faith’, he sought salvation 
through ‘ works’. There is 
something quixotic as well as 
magnificent in such an individual 
gesture. I cannot wholeheartedly 
join in the chorus of praise 
because I have an uneasy sus- 
picion that there was also some- 
thing escapist. 


The Future of Hanging 


HOPE that the Howard 
League’s petition to the Home 
Secretary will at least have 
the result of obtaining time in 
Parliament for further discussion 
of the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Capital 
Punishment. Public opinion polls 
show that there has been a 
“You mean to say a grown-up man like you is afrai. of a little excru- significant change of attitude on 
ciating pain?’ (from ‘Honey I’m Home’, Constable, 1° 6d ; a collection the subject. For my part, I must 
of cartoons from ‘ Saturday Evening Post’ to be pw lished August 29) confess that I find it hard to 
believe that hanging is not a 

Thornton Wilder’s delightful past—the © rman soldier dis- deterrent, but the evidence is 


novel, Heaven's My Destination. guised as a nun, the Russians against me and I must bow to 
Unfortunately I shall never know, with snow  » their boots, the the facts. There is something 
because the man himself is angels of N.ons, etc. If such wrong with a situation which 
obscured by a synthetic halo. myths can de clop today in spite allows a murderer to escape the 

of all moder: means of checking scaffold if he commits his crime 
Footballs in the Sky evidence, is it surprising that in Germany but exacts the full 


| ASKED a distinguished poet myths should have proliferated penalty if he is foolish enough to 
whether he thought he could’ in more remo. times? The only commit it in England. 

write a poem to a Flying remarkable th ng to me is that When my dentist approached 
Football. He did not much like they are not a! lumped together. me with a pair of forceps ill- 


the name which these strange ; concealed up his sleeve, he 
objects have been given by the Albert Schweitzer informed me that he had recently 
popular Press, but saw no reason LBERT SCHWEITZER is _ been sent for to extract a tooth 
why an artificial satellite should a rare ut very welcome of a criminal awaiting execution. 
be less likely to inspire a poet visitor to this country. Dipping It seems that in order to be 
than the genuine article. again into his remarkable book hanged in accordance with the 


I have a strong suspicion that The Quest vf the Historical law you must not only be in 
Flying Footballs are closely re- Jesus, | can well imagine the sound health, but free from 
lated to Flying Saucers. Official furore it must have caused in the toothache. The whole business 
disclaimers should be read with early part of the century when it is barbarous; and perhaps the 
an eye on the official distinction killed stone dead the conception stupidest argument in favour of 
between Secret and Top Secret. of a gentle figure who went about retaining capital punishment is 
The former is information you quietly doing good. ‘The his- the appeal to parsimony. I do 
must not disclose; the latter is torical Jesus will be to our time not believe that we cannot afford 
information that you do not admit a stranger and an enigma’, wrote to keep a prisoner shut up for 
exists. If I am right, we shall see Schweitzer. life. We certainly cannot afford 
the end of a myth which ranked Yet I am bound to say that an orgy of morbid sensationalism. 
with the classics of the recent Schweitzer himself remains an Hector HAWTON 
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The Use and Abuse of Imagery 


by HYMAN LEVY 


Metaphors and images can e valuable but they may lead 
to muddled thinking when « ployed in the wrong context 


HEN Hume asserted that poetry was the 
work of professional liars who seek to 


entertain by fictions, or when Locke sai< 
that it merely offers pleasant pictures and agreeab 
visions that do not conform to truth and reason, 
they were misconceiving the nature and function of 
poetry. Bentham went even further. He could te!! 
a poem only because it did not usually extend 
the margin of the printed page. Otherwise it v 
meaningless. 

Imagery in language is a vital element of poetry. 
underlining similarities and stressing differences 
highly condensed form, and so evoking an atm 
phere of thought and feeling without which ° 
subject matter would not be fully grasped. Beca.s¢ 
thinking, feeling, and imagination are intimatc!y 
bound together, poetry plays its part in the grow:h 
of human understanding. 

A metaphor is basically a simile although it may 
be more dramatic. ‘To take up arms against a 
sea of trouble” does not lead anyone to imagine 
that human difficulties have hydrodynamic proper- 
ties; or that the waves can be beaten into stillness 
by the sword. Yet the image, through its vividness, 
and through the analogy, does underline and stress 
the mood and necessity for struggle. 

These and similar thoughts came to my mind 
recently when I was induced to take part in a Brains 
Trust run by the Modern Churchmen’s Union. As 
the only unbeliever on the platform, I found my 
experience so extremely interesting in respect to 
this function of imagery that it may be worth while 
sharing it with others. The Modern Churchmen’s 
Union seems to be so broad that I found it almost 
impossible to determine, from what was said, what 
they held in common. While one high Church 
dignitary did not hold with the resurrection of the 
actual body of Christ, for example, another, who 
had just come from stating a Christian case on the 
BBC, denounced this as a heresy and insisted that 
it was the physical body that had risen, and that 
the parts of the body had come together into a 
living entity—in contradiction presumably to the 
Second Law of Thermodynamics. Naturally, 


having no evidence for such an extraordinary event 
in Nature, I had perforce to allow these two to 
denounce each other in the name of something to 
which they gave the single name Christianity. 

However, I raised the issue in a different way. 
What, I asked, was the justification for the use of 
such expressions as ‘ Life after Death’ and ‘ Im- 
mortality ’? Were these poetic images intended to 
enhance the understanding of life—here and now— 
or were they intended to describe something factual ? 
I knew what a Mortality Table was, but I had never 
come across an Immortality Table. If such existed, 
it would be perfectly legitimate to extend the term 
‘ life’ to cover the period after burial. I presumed 
therefore they were poetic images, but if so why this 
pretence that the words corresponded to something 
definite and scientifically verifiable, like other res- 
pectable words in a language? Because they 
accepted it as if it had a factual content they found 
themselves sailing along the surface of a vacuous 
sea, battling with its imaginary waves. When I 
pressed for a recasting of their speech in meaningful 
words there was silence. Naturally, it cannot be 
done. 


The Contacter and the Contacted 

Yet another fundamental issue of a similar nature 
arose in connection with their use of the word 
*“God’. They used it, I found, to denote some 
* thing * with which they made ‘ contact ’ personally, 
and this personal relationship was the very essence 
of the process. *‘ Contact’ implies the existence of 
a contacter and of a contacted. The latter was 
obvious—the various separate individuals present. 
But unless there is evidence of the existence of the 
‘contacter’ it is illegitimate to use the word 
‘contact’ at all. On further examination it 
appears, however, that the argument is circular, 
because the existence of the personal ‘ contact’ is 
taken as evidence of the existence of the contacter. 
The word in fact calls up an image and the impli- 
cations of the image provide the proof! 

There is, however, a further confusion. Mr A’s 
contacter is called God, so is Mr B’s and Mr C’s. 
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By using the single term God for all the contacters 
we are induced to identify them and so lead in:o 
By accepting the existence of the 
contacters, but being careful to demand that God A 
be identified with God B, etc, through some evidence 
that is never forthcoming, we are led to polytheism 
Monotheism is of course a much more economical 
hypothesis, but that is quite another matter. More- 
over, Mr A can never verify the existence of Mr B’s 
God, because Mr B can never tell Mr A the condi- 


monotheism. 


, tions under which the phenomenon will expose itself. 
It is clear in fact that the word ‘ existence ’ in all 
this is itself a mis use of language. A scientist is 
entitled to use this word because he has definite 
criteria by means of which he is enabled to judge 
when the use of the word is permissible. Here there 
are no such criteria, and the word is again applied 
merely for the purposes of imagery. It is high time 
that the logical positivists took the language of religion 
publicly to task and scrutinized its scientific basis. 


Gide and Homosexuality 


EW books dealing specific- 
F:: with the subject of 

homosexuality, outside tech- 
nical treatises of a legal, medical, 
or scientific character, exist at all. 
Of those that do, the late André 
Gide’s Coryton is probably both 
the best and the best-written. It 
is brief, a book of only 130 pages, 
and is published in English by 
Messrs Secker and Warburg. 

In form it consists of four 
Socratic dialogues between an 
apologist for, and a contemnor 
of, such practices. When Gide 
first wrote this book it was priv- 
ately printed in i911, in an 
edition of only twelve copies. It 
took thirteen years before it 
reached an edition of 5,550 copies, 
but since 1924 over sixty editions 
of the book have been published. 
In 1952 it reached an English 
translation. That illustrates the 
change in the public attitude to 
what used to be called ‘ the love 
that dares not speak its name ’. 


The Heavy Penalty 


Nevertheless, the contrast be- 
tween the legal attitude and the 
attitude in this book is acute 
indeed. In English criminal law, 
homosexuality is known as * the 
abominable crime’, the vituper- 
ative epithet not used of modest 
offences like treason, murder, 
rape, arson, and the like. It is so 
heinous that the Victorian statute 
refrains from further definition 
of it. Also it is spoken of as 
‘unnatural’, the nature of the 
human animal being competent 


by C. G. L. DU CANN 


An examination of André 
Gide’s controversial view 


AN: tE GIDE 


only to proc ice less horrifying 
offences such as murder. And 
the penalty o: imprisonment for 
life may be given for it, or less, 
at judicial discretion—a fact not 
generally realized by the British 
public. 

Perhaps nothing is more strik- 
ing in Gide’s book than his 
success in showing that whatever 
homosexuality may be, it is, at 
any rate, completely natural. 
This innate deviation of instinct 
is as old as humanity itself, and, 
quoting Darwin and Remy de 
Gourmont, Gide shows that it 
frequently occurs among animals. 
Considering this point of natural- 
ness, either zoologically or an- 
thropologically, Gide completely 


establishes his case that this 
idiosyncrasy is not * unnatural’ 
and that it is a mistake to call it so. 

On another point, too, Gide 
succeeds brilliantly. There is a 
general tendency to lump alli 
homosexuals in one class and to 
paint them as all of one colour. 
But Gide points out that homo- 
sexuality has its freaks, its de- 
generates, its sick-minded, its 
maniacs, its corrupt, just as 
heterosexuality, or so-called 
‘natural’ love, has also. This 
should be kept in mind. 


Necessarily Depraved? 


Love between man and woman 
can be vicious or virtuous or 
partaking of the nature of both. 
So can love between man and 
man. Among homosexuals, chas- 
tity, self-denial, and self-control 
are not unknown; the vulgar 
fallacy that a homosexual is 
necessarily depraved is false and 
cruel, and has driven hapless and 
ignorant young folk to suicide. 
Virtue in all love resides in 
control, and this applies to both 
forms of emotional reaction. 

Here Gide distinguishes be- 
tween pederasts, sodomites, and 
inverts. The pederast is he who 
falls in love with young boys; 
the sodomite has commerce with 
adult males; the invert is one 
who assumes a woman’s role, and 
properly speaking, this last is not 
a homosexual at all. These 
classes are not always clearly 
distinct, and the differentiation 
between them may be bridged in 
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life. Still, it is a convenient and 
useful classification. 

But writing neither as a legis- 
lator nor as a lawyer, Gide 
gives no indication of whether 
or how the State should deal 
with homosexuals in general or 
any of these classes in particular. 
One gathers he might leave all 
outside the criminal law. There 
are those, however, who would 
protect youth from its elders 
while contemptuously ignoring 
the aberrations of adult males 
between themselves, and there is 
much to be said for this viewpoint, 
which increasingly finds favour 
among psychiatrists, medical men, 
and lawyers. 


The Role of Education 

Meantime, as Gide points out, 
homosexuality has its victims but 
no martyrs. He instances the 
cases of Wilde, Krupp, Mac- 
donald, and Eulenberg, but with- 
out comment on these cases, and 
no doubt in 1911, when Gide 
originally wrote, these cases were 
so fresh and living in the public 
mind that further explanation of 
them was unnecessary. But 
today? Only the well read are 
likely to know them all signifi- 
cantly. Oscar Wilde’s literary 
fame renders his case immortal— 
but of the present generation who 
has heard of General Sir Hector 
Macdonald (* Fighting Mac ’) and 
his suicide in the Hotel Regina 
in Paris? 

Perhaps Gide goes too far 
when he argues (as he appears to) 
that heterosexuality owes its su- 
premacy over homosexuality to 
education. Certainly he is right 
to a certain extent even here. 
Everything in ordinary social and 
conventional communal _iife 
teaches heterosexuality—books, 
papers, theatres, advertisements, 
radio, television, current conver- 
sation, and the rest. The homo- 
sexual tendency is hardly allowed 
to appear in literature or life; 
it falls foul of the criminal law 
and popular sentiment and is 
pilloried as a subject for quips, 
abuse, and scorn. Yet in spite 
of all this, it obstinately persists 
in those who have an inborn 
inclination to it. 

Perhaps the worst argument 
ever advanced for the defence of 
homosexuality—and Gide has 


succumbed to the usual temptation 
of using it—may be summed up 
crudely as: ‘ The ancient Greeks 
practised it, and look how ad- 
mirable they \.cre. Therefore—’ 
Apart from the fact that we have 
no means of k: owing its statistical 
or other inci‘ence in ancient 
Greece, this ar-ument is clearly 
invalid. To rnder it valid it 
would be necessary to prove that 


the Greek civilization was the 
product of such practices and 
did not exist spite of them— 
a plainly impo--ible task at this 
distance of ' and in default of 
materials ne ury for judgment. 
Nor does « Greek hero like 
Epaminond rry us far along 
that road. 

Gide’s li ons are shown, 


The 


too, when, properly recognizing, 
as he does, that the problem is 
one for the doctor, the naturist, 
the moralist, the sociologist, and 
the historian, he fails to recognize 
that the State has a concern here, 
and so the politician, the legis- 
lator, and the lawyer, must come 
in also. 

For my part, the essential and 
vital truth on these matters lies, 
I think, in Gide’s ‘ Virtue is in 
self-control ’"—the excess sexual 
instinct’s sublimation to intellect- 
ual and spiritual purposes in life. 
It is a great step forward when 
one can discuss in good faith 
such a sexual problem, and let 
us not forget that men like André 
Gide have won this freedom for 
us. 


jon and the Lamb 


by W. E. SWINTON 


he great storm about evolution broke 
ver the heads of Darwin and Huxley 


VEN tccay, when the pro- 

tagonists hive long been 

dead, and ‘vhen the echoes 
of a hundred b!oody battles have 
rattled the cars of the world, 
something of the faint ruffling of 
Victorian calm still comes down 
to us. We can still see in our 
minds the plucking of stiff silken 
skirts and the puffing of side- 
whiskered cheeks at the very 
mention of Darwin and Huxley. 

The story: of their rise and 
success is an old one, already 
told in autobiographies and col- 
lections of letters as well as at 
second and third hand, but new 
generations are entitled to learn 
the facts and fancies of this 
fundamental age. They can do 
this with real enjoyment through 
two books recently published, 
and if Darwin comes out rather 
the more heavily in this literature, 
having three-quarters of the joint 
issue, it is his just meed, for he 
was perhaps the better man. 

It is hard to decide the tie 
between two men who had so 
much in common in experience 
and aim, and who were yet so 


very different. Both great travel- 
lers and thinkers, both scholars 
of the first rank, both inventors 
of new ideas and new methods, 
the one was the scholarly recluse, 
the other the pugnacious hero of 
the platform, on whom public 
honours richly descended. 

Darwin was essentially a family 
man, in the widest sense, for he 
was devoted to his relations and 
his life’s course was largely de- 
termined by their influence. He 
was descended from medical 
ancestors of great individual merit 
and considerable wealth. His 
cousins, the Wedgwoods, were 
even more influential and certainly 
wealthier, so that when, at the 
age of thirty, he received part at 
least of his father’s portion and 
married his cousin Emma Wedg- 
wood, his future should have 
been rosy indeed. Already he had 
behind him the long and fruitful 
years as naturalist on the voyage 
of HMS Beagle, whose journeys 
had filled his mind with facts and 
the urge to answer the questions 
they raised. 


The happy family in their 
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chosen country seat—Down 
House, in Kent—had all the 
world before them. In Darwin 
Revalued their story is told by a 
person singularly well qualified 
to assess it. Sir Arthur Keith was 
an anthropologist and follower, 
a habitué and disciple at Down, 
who had access to all sorts of 
information at first hand. Thus 
the book is not merely the 
narrative of the evolution of 
Natural Selection—which would 
be important enough—but the 
inner story of a strange man we 
are only now learning to under- 
stand. 

The snipe-shooting young gen- 
tleman with a distaste for medical 
studies but a slight taste for 
the Anglican pulpit becomes the 
learned hypochondriac whose wife 
has continually to plan for him 
and fuss over him. It is abund- 
antly clear that hard mental work 
greatly increased Darwin’s suffer- 
ings, but he never gave up the 
intensity of his self-imposed tasks. 
In Keith’s pages we follow him 
through the momentous days in 
his study; we share his joys in 
his large family and the deep 
sorrows when death and sickness 
came among them. We can 
enter into the drama of that 
fateful summer day when he 
realized that the fruits of his 
studies had been achieved else- 
where. Yet the picture is so real 
that we can walk with him in his 


DARWIN (as depicted in “Vanity Fair’) 


garden, as he measures his paces 
and counts the rounds, and in the 
evening wheu the busy Darwinian 
world is hushed we can relax 
with him in the pleasures of the 
drawing-room and hear the music 
he loved pla: ed by the wife he 
loved even more. It is with a 
sense of real surprise that we learn 
that side by side with the Victorian 
scholar was the unusually astute 
investor who made British rail- 
ways accumulate nearly £300,000 
for him in his own life-time. 

Perhaps the greatest drama of 
his life is the unwritten one of the 
place chance played in it. By 
chance he went on the voyage of 
the Beagle; so the riches of 
exploration came to him fortuit- 
ously. His long studies might 
well have been directed elsewhere 
had he not by chance read 
Malthus’s Essay on Population. 
Furthermore, his studies might 
have been monumental but un- 
published if Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace had not by chance been led on 
somewhat similar journeys and 
had not also ead Malthus. 


Gunpowder Spark 
Darwin ce ainly produced the 
scientific gu 


owder of his time, 
illace who supplied 

trigger or spark. 
f the bullet? That 
existed in t! - robust and polemi- 
cal master »{ the spoken word, 
Thomas Herry Huxley. A son of 
Ealing, a c-votee of London, a 
qualified n «ical man, and a 
born preach: : of the non-sectarian 
word, he to: ad seen the world, 
and perhap. more closely, from 
the decks c HMS Rattlesnake. 
Like Darwin. he returned thirsting 
for the time and place for the 
systematization of the knowledge 
he had garnered. Like him, he 
married at the age of thirty, 
though he had to nurse a sick 
wife. Yet it was his dawning 
appreciation of the truth of 
Darwin's hypothesis and its value 
as a key to unlock the barriers of 
Victorian pseudo-science that 
yielded him his great chance. The 
grand panorama of these vigorous 
times is revealed delightfully in 
one of the most valuable books 
of the year (Apes, Angels, and 
Victorians, Weidenfeld and Nicol- 
son, 21s). Here we meet Darwin 


but it was ‘ 
the necessa 
And what 


HUXLEY (as he appeared in,‘Vanity Fair’) 


all over again—a familiar figure 
to us by now—but one whose 
honour and whose work is safe 
in the care of a one-man army 
that ‘ ate bishops’ and routed the 
Salvation Army on the one hand 
and made a new discipline of 
natural history and paleontology 
on the other. 

Through these enchanted pages 
march the illustrious of the 
greatest period of English history. 
Some emerge with honour and 
distinction; others, like * Soapy 
Sam’ Wilberforce are already 
deflated at the start. Richard 
Owen slinks about, whispering 
his derogations and doing good 
for promising lads—provided they 
didn’t become too promising. 

What the evolutionary butler 
saw and what the bishops said is 
all here. Most of it has been 
declared before but seldom so 
breezily. The clear Americanisms 
of Professor Irvine are all that 
is needed to remove the last 
button from the most starchy 
of Victorian shirts. What matter 
if for most of the time Sir Richard 
Owen was not really entitled to 
his knighthood, or that Huxley 
is declared to have died aged 
sixty. (We can privately thank 
Providence that both Darwin and 
Huxley reached their three score 
years and ten.) These, and others 
are small points in a story that, 
if not quite a joy for ever, will 
none the less delight a great many 
for a long time. 
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PORTRAIT OF ALDOUS HUXLEY 


The Experimental Mystic 


by KATHL?2 


EN NOTT 


To what extent has Aldous Hu xley’s recent interest in Eastern 
philosophy affected him as an individual and as a novelist? 


must be at least a partial seif-portrait 0' 

Aldous Huxley. He describes himself as 
* non-congenital novelist’. If, as I think, this 
Huxley's view of himself, it is genuinely illuminatin 
coming so straight from the horse’s mouth. Wha 
is a congenital novelist and why is Huxley not onc 

To confine ourselves to the British Isles for the 

moment, it will probably be agreed that Defoe 
Smollett, Austen, Dickens, and Joyce Cary ar. 
congenital novelists. What these have in commc 
is a primary interest in individual quirkish peop « 
and in What Happened Next. The congeni 
novelist may be found at a great variety of intellect: 
and emotional depths but is seldom either subjecti 
or intellectually critical. He is acceptant of huma 
conduct (sometimes within conventional but un- 
criticized or unconscious limits), and if he has 
personal moral standards they can perfectly well be 
those of a child, determined by strong sympathies 
and antipathies. (For, contrary to popular belief, 
children and dogs do not * always know’, and no 
more do congenital novelists. Children may fawn 
upon wicked uncles who produce the right kind of 
sweets, just as dogs do on burglars who smell aii 
right.) And congenital novelists dote and hate 
but teach us no morality save perhaps that of 
tolerance. But Huxley is bursting with morality 
and it is inconceivable that he should dote upon a 
character. 


Pas QUARLES, in Point Counter Poin 


Respect for Intellect 

Among congenital novelists (and here I am 
afraid we have to desert the British Isles and think 
mostly of the Russians and French) those who are 
generally felt to be greatest have accepted both the 
life of the flesh and the life of the intellect. They 
may have regarded the flesh as capable of error but 
they have had no doubt about the joyful intensity 
of its temptations. And they have respected the 
intellect for the very sound reason, if for no other, 


to 


that it gives their characters something of durable 
interest to talk about. 

The majority of British novelists, certainly since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, have been 
bad at conveying either the sense of the flesh or the 
vitality of the intellect and have therefore been 
lacking in poetic intensity and unity, and have even 
inclined to garrulity. This has not stopped many 
of them being ‘ congenital’, and since they were 
faithfully reflecting the society in which they lived 
they have got on quite nicely without this sensuous, 
passionate and intellectual unity and have even 
managed to distract our attention from our loss 
in a variety of interesting and inventive ways—for 
instance, by a tremendous bustle of character 
production; for instinctive knowledge of distractive 
therapy is not confined to the sporting classes! 

Huxley does not fit into any main tradition of 
the British novel in his attitude either to the life 
of the intellect or the life of the flesh. He has 
neither the coarse and cheerful rumbustiousness of 
the eighteenth century nor the draped piano-leg 
line of the nineteenth; he has affinities only with 
other eccentrics, intellectually with Peacock and 
psychologically with Swift, as has often been 
remarked. 

One has to look at him not primarily as a literary 
creator but as a very representative twentieth- 
century personality. He is troubled both by intellect 
and flesh, and experiences in himself that ‘ Split 
in Sensibility’ which, according to Mr Eliot, 
appeared after the seventeenth century. It is rare 
to experience this dissociation so fully within the 
confines of one consciousness. Huxley has both 
enormous sensibility—which is significantly more 
at home in dwelling on the works of man and on 
alien landscape than on Man the immediate neigh- 
bour—and a powerful speculative intellect with a 
great deftness in understanding particular sciences 
and techniques. 

He can only be understood as someone who is 
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trying to heal this split; in himself and also—this is 
what makes him a religious phenomenon—on the 
human behalf. But the novel isn’t big enough ior 
the operation. If intellect and flesh have to try to 
get together in such a small space they can both 
turn pretty nasty. 

Certainly since Eyeless in Gaza his attitude to the 
flesh has been generally distasteful and often 
savage. In that book, however, the beginnings of 
Huxley’s philosophy of non-attachment and the 
interest in mystical contemplation already forecast 
in Calamy’s retirement to the mountains to meditate 
(Those Barren Leaves) are already marked. 

This opposition, this actually increasing diver- 
gence between intellect and feeling, is central to the 
understanding of his work; but so is his attempt to 
understand it himself and to heal it. In this rather 
violent endeavour he might be described as the 
perfect specimen of post-Renaissance man. 


Original Virtue 

I think that in his researches into the Perennial 
Philosophy he has discovered something which has at 
least the possibility of satisfying both his intellect and 
his feeling: Fe has genuinely been able to convince 
himself that * knowledge is a function of bein_, 
that the Divine Existence is an objective truth, and 
that by cultivating inwardness and non-attach- 
ment man may regain touch with his true ».!f 
which can be identified with this divine grounc \f 
existence. 

Moreover, the mystical experience whose - 
jectivity Mr Huxley accepts is essentially good . i 
loving. He is a kind of meta-Pelagian, he belic ‘s 
that Virtue is more Original than Sin (although. -s 
he says, what awful black beetles infest the thresh: 4 
of the larger consciousness’). 

This philosophy has unquestionably been help -1 
to Huxley, and he genuinely wishes that it shou'd 
help others. This is not mere proselytizing. I do 
not see Huxley either founding a Church or joining 
anybody else’s. He remains an individual ratio,al 
and inquiring intellect—treligion has had to coine 
to him, to come up for examination, not the other 
way about. 

But he is trying to be a ‘ Saint ’ and paradoxically 
this is where his experimental and empirical an- 
cestry comes in. He tries things out on himself 
and, like all religious innovators, offers himself as a 
sacrifice and a pattern. 

What he is really trying to carry out in his life 
and work is the lonely but probably historically 
essential experiment of becoming an adult, self- 


dependent and, at the same time, helping by de- 
veloping personal contact without domination to 
create and maintain a community. Not everyone 
by any means realizes how essential this occupation 
is in modern society. Very few realize how new 
and rare it is. While the majority of people believed 
that the Church could tell you what you were and 
what you ought to do, the majority of people also 
did not have to grow up. One sometimes wonders 
whether this adult necessity is not a hopeless quest 
which has been wished on us by psycho-therapy 
taking over the shaman-function! For the adult 
can only ‘ become a little child again’, one ad- 
mittedly that knows his own limitations, hoping, 
with Huxley, to combine love and criticism, faith 
and acuity. 

If Huxley is right that there is a common basis in 
the great religions, this is probably what it is. The 
saints and the mystics have been trying to grow up, 
to become unified personalities, in polar contact 
with the rest of life. 

The post-Renaissance man, typified by Huxley, 
has experienced (and has, at best, reacted against) 
that Puritanism which, psychologically, is the 
rationalization of childish disgust; an aggressiveness 
against the fleshly sinful self, which is projected on 
others. 


Won—Attachment and Sensibility 


Will Huxley fully succeed in his self-appointed 
religious task of healing his own split? I doubt it. 
I have not yet been able to see his latest book, but 
certainly in his recent work the split remained. We 
still have the sharp descriptive sensibility and the 
acute speculative intellect with its immense versa- 
tility. We have the same unshakable intellectual 
honesty. (The Doors of Perception, in which he 
vividly describes the production of synthetic 
mysticism by the drug mescalin, would not have 
been written by a man who was capable of leaping 
from empiricism into faith.) We also have the 
* curioso ° bits of Fhe Devils of Loudun which suggest 
one of the dangers of ‘ non-attachment’. From 
time to time in this book there is an extraordinary 
arch vulgarity. Paradoxically it seems that if you 
detach yourself too much from sensibility and the 
life of the flesh, you may blunt the edge of the 
self-criticizing intellect. Vulgarity is detachment 
from sensibility. 

For his work’s sake one may impiously hope 
that Huxley will not become too unified or ‘ poor 
in spirit’. For ‘ not liking the human race or its 
silly face’ has produced some of his best writing. 
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Changes in Modern Cosmology 


by 


APID developments in 
R iiteren branches of 

science make it very diffi- 
cult for those who are interested 
in the results of scientific research 
to keep abreast of the times. 
This applies more especially in 
the realms of nuclear physics and 
astronomy. They occupy dia- 
metrically opposite positions, the 
first dealing with what is almost 
the infinitely small, the second 
with the infinitely great. Yet there 
is a very close connection between 
them, for the modern astronomer 
can make little headway without 
the co-operation of the physicist. 
From time to time pronounce- 
ments by men of science are 
responsible for a considerable 
amount of agitation and in 
particular in the realm of re- 
ligion, as many of those who 
heard Mr Fred Hoyle’s broad- 
cast lectures and read the sub- 
stance of them in his book, The 
Nature of the Universe (1950), 
are aware. 


Attack on Religion? 

I could never see—as many 
appear to have seen—an attack 
on religion in this book. If its 
author held that three hundred 
years of this life were quite 
sufficient and that Christianity 
offered an eternity of frustration, 
this was merely a private opinion 
which he was just as much 
entitled to express as others were 
entitled to express the view of a 
paradise of eternal bliss. If he 
advocated the theory of con- 
tinuous creation of matter, not 
actually original as it was sug- 
gested by others about a quarter 
of a century ago, it is difficult 
to see how it was an attack on 
religion. Irrespective of this, 
not many cosmologists accept the 
* continuous creation’ and there 
is no observational evidence to 
support the theory. 

A recent work! by Mr Hoyle 
is much more comprehensive 


* Frontiers of Astronomy, by Fred Hoyle 
(Heinemann, 1955). 360 pp, with 59 plates 
and 67 illustrations, 25s net. 
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In his latest | »ok Fred Hoyle 
examines the ascinating new 
data provide by the giant 
telescope at } ount Palomar 


than the previous one just re- 
ferred to, and it would be very 
interesting if those who read the 
latest account would compare 
the views expressed in each, 
because they would see how 
rapidly cosmologists change their 
theories to fit in with develop- 
ments in their own special subject 
or even in other branches of 
science. Thus the earlier book 
gives the age of the earth as 2,000 
to 3,500 millions of years, in 
accordance with estimates from 
different lines of evidence; its 
age is now accepted as 4,000 
million years, which was the age 
of the oldest star generally ad- 
vocated a few years ago! 

The method by which the earth 
and other planets were formed 
differs from the earlier view. 
In the first book itewas suggested 
that the interior temperature of 
the earth was not very high; but 
Simon’s recent work on the 
melting-point of iron indieates 
that the temperature of the core 
is about 5,000° C. Mr Hoyle’s 
estimate a few years ago of the 
number of planetary systems in 
our galaxy was a million, but 
now he thinks thet there may be 
100,000 times as many—or in 
other words, we can regard most 
Stars in our galaxy as possessing 
a planetary system. 


Revelations of 200-in. Telescope 
These examples are quoted to 
show the rapidity with which 
cosmologists are obliged to modi- 
fy their theories, but it must not 
be assumed that this fact detracts 
from the value of their work. 
Various branches of science are 
so interrelated that a discovery 
in one may imply drastic altera- 
tions in expounding others, and 
scientists are always prepared to 
accept the necessity for such 
alterations or even the complete 
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renunciation of previous cher- 
ished theories. 

Mr Hoyle’s latest book is not 
so much the outcome of his own 
observations (he is primarily a 
mathematician, not an observer 
of the heavens) as the result of 
studying the revelations of the 
giant 200-inch telescope at Mt 
Palomar. He has spent a con- 
siderable time there in the in- 
vestigations of the photographs 
of stars and nebule and in 
making deductions which are set 
forth in Frontiers of Astronomy. 
He has also made use of the work 
of others engaged in various 
branches of scientific research, 
geology, geophysics, seismology, 
chemistry, etc., and deductions 
from their work and his own 
study of the photographs of the 
heavens have led to many inter- 
esting and even extraordinary 
astronomical conclusions. 

It appears that Venus has oil 
in its atmosphere, which accounts 
for its perpetual smog, and it is 
possible that its oceans may be 
oceans of oil so that * Venus is 
probably endowed beyond the 
dreams of the richest Texas oil- 
king’. Denizens of this planet 
need not be envious of Venusians 
(if such exist) because com- 
paratively close to the earth’s 
surface we have the oil squeezed 
out from its interior, and, more- 
over, at great depths oil is 
present in such vast quantities 
that the exhaustion of our sup- 
plies can probably be relegated 
to a period hundreds of millions 
of years ahead. 

The origin of life is explained 
towards the end of Chapter VI, 
and as the simple principle on 
which life is based requires 
conditions which prevail in gen- 
eral throughout the universe we 
may regard life as a phenomenon 
as universal as matter itself. 
Under the influence of the ultra- 
violet light of the sun (other stars 
with planets might be equally 
effective on their own planets), 
a mixture of simple substances 
like water, methane, ammonia, 
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can be built into molecules of 
moderate complexity containing 
up to twenty or thirty separate 
amino acids, and the ultra- 
violet light supplies these mole- 
cules with large stores of internal 
energy. Normally a return to 
the original materials would be 
expected; but if the molecules 
are kept at a comparatively low 
temperature, which exists in many 
parts of the earth, they may 
dispose of their energy by forming 
more and more complex molecules 
with the release of small quanti- 
ties of energy at each step. 
Ultimately, when the molecules 
become large, a collapse back to 
the primary substances becomes 
possible and so a chemical cycle, 
based on the generating influ- 


ence of ultra-violet light, is set up. 

The exact stage at which life 
appeared stil! remains a problem, 
but as life evolved when our 
planet intercepted much more of 
the sun’s ultra violet light than 
it does today conditions then, 
before the eart aggregated, were 
more favourable for the building 
of the comp!ex molecules and 
hence for the production of life. 
It would have added some interest 
to this fascinating subject if an 
explanation had been given of 
the process by which the complex 
molecules ultimately produced a 
form of life with the mind of a 
Newton, an Eddington, an Ein- 
stein, or a Hoyle, but such 
matters must be relegated to the 
realm of the biologist, the geneti- 


cist, the bio-chemist, or perhaps 
even the psychologist. 

In a chapter entitled ‘ The Sun 
and its Evolution’, Mr Hoyle 
tells the story of the end of life 
on the earth and after that of the 
career of violence of the sun. He 
gives a short description of the 
well-known carbon-nitrogen cycle 
with the conversion of hydrogen 
into helium, and then the probable 
development depending on the 
helium remaining isolated where 
it is produced and not mixing 
with the other matter in the sun. 

At a certain stage when the 
sun is about three times as 
bright as it is now, the earth’s 
average temperature will be close 
to the boiling point of water, 
with disastrous consequences to 
all forms of life. After this takes 
place—in about 5,000 million 
years—the sun will enter upon a 
career of violence in company 
with many other stars with which 
it is booked for rapid evolution. 

The collapse into the white 
dwarf state will not take place 
without protest. The dying star 
may become a nova many times 
before reaching the white dwarf 
stage, and it is estimated that 
about a thousand outbursts might 
be required before the last traces 
of its hydrogen content are 
eliminated. 


Eternal Questions 

An estimate of the number of 
stars in our galaxy that are 
evolving towards the white dwarf 
stage shows that this is of the 
order of 100 million, and a simple 
calculation shows that an average 
of about twenty nove should 
occur each year in the galaxy. 
The actual number believed to 
occur is between twenty and 
thirty—a striking agreement which 
can be regarded as supporting 
the views now held on stellar 
evolution. 

The difficult problem of the 
expanding universe is also con- 
sidered, but limitations of space 
make it impossible to deal with 
this vast and complex subject 
here. Readers of this article are 
strongly advised to refer to the 
book itself. The eternal questions, 
Whence? Whither? Wherefore? 
still remain unanswered and the 
beginning, like the end of the 
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universe, is still veiled in obscurity. 

In one of his earlier works Sir 
James Jeans asks himself the 
question : 

What is the meaning, if any 
there be which is intelligible to us, 
of the vast accumulations of 
matter which appear, on our 
present interpretations of space 
and time, to have been created 
only in order that they may 
destroy themselves? Do their 


colossal incompiebending masses 
come nearer to representing the 
main ultimate reality of the 
universe, or do we?... Are they 
perchance on'y a dream, while 
we are brain ~clls in the mind of 
the dreamer? Or is our import- 
ance measure solely by the 
fractions of sp ce and time we 
occupy—space . rfinitely less than 
a speck of dust :n a vast city, and 
time less than one tick of a clock 


which has endured for ages and 
will tick on for ages yet to come 
(Astronomy and Cosmogony, 2nd 
ed, p 422). 

If the cosmogonist attempts to 
answer such questions, his critics, 
as Jeans points out, may allege 
that the things which he sees 
most clearly are merely a creation 
of his own imagination, ‘ and he 
is only too conscious that it may 
be so’. 


| WHAT CAN WE BELIEVE ?—VII | 


The Beliefs of a Christian 


by RUTH 
A professional philosopher s: 


HAVE had some difficulty in answering ‘he 
Jews: of What Can I Believe? to my own 
satisfaction, and to give some account of m) 
difficulties may help to make the answer clear. I am 
a Christian by birth and upbringing, and all my 
life I have had evidence that what has been wrought 
into my emotional and thinking life by early training 
is true. I have been helped in times of danger and 
difficulty in just the ways we have been led to 
expect, but it does not work like the verifying of 
an hypothesis, since what is not doubted cannot 
be entertained merely as an hypothesis. If someone 
were to entertain the hypothesis that his friend 
had a mind, and were to make experiments, and to 
record: He flinches when he is threatened, he sheds 
tears when he is sad, it is becoming increasingly 
probable that he has a mind, he would be mis- 
conceiving the nature of the problem of other minds. 
We do not seriously doubt the existence of other 
minds, but we are interested in deciding how to 
characterize our certainty. That is, for me, the 
status of the problem of the existence of God. 
I am conscious most of the time of the presence of 
God and am interested in the analysis of this aware- 
ness. On the other hand, I am by philosophical 
training and inclination a sceptic. I enjoy the 
sceptical mind and do not wish it to be changed 
when I meet it. It is to the sceptic I most wish to 
speak, and so my constant preoccupation is to 
exhibit religious belief as sensible. I think it a 
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tes why she remains a Christian 


weakness that this should be my preoccupation, 
but it is. I do not specially wish to convert, but do 
not wish to be thought silly. Religious beliefs might 
be unreasonable, but true. I think they are both 
reasonable and true. : 

I divide religious beliefs into two kinds. There 
are the primary beliefs in the existence of God and 
His incarnation. He was present in the body to 
people who lived in and around Jerusalem nearly 
2,000 years ago and is present to every human 
being now in varying degrees. For these beliefs to 
present themselves to us as possible, a system of 
subsidiary beliefs has been developed, about the 
human soul, time and eternity, God’s essence and 
existence, evil and free will. These concepts have 
been analysed and developed with varying degrees 
of satisfactoriness, and it is interesting that these 
attempts at elucidation tally with what has seemed 
to many philosophers a reasonable account of 
space and time and the human spirit. 

This is one way in which it seems to me that 
Christian beliefs are rational, in that they lend 
themselves to development in intellectually satisfying 
ways. They also seem to me reasonable in that they 
give grounds for what are largely accepted as 
satisfactory moral and esthetic beliefs. I am not 
recommending religious beliefs for their moral 
effects. I am simply pointing out that it is sensible 
to enlist all possible support for good behaviour. 

I will first try to substantiate my claim that 


satisfactory moral beliefs are grounded by Christian 
belief. Moral beliefs are beliefs about how we 
ought to behave to fellow creatures, animate aac 
inanimate, and Christian beliefs are about the 
nature of those objects and this nature dictates th 
rightness of behaving to them in those ways. Th: 
most general law of behaviour that I can think cf 
is respect for the nature of things. I should like to 
deal with all things as if I were a craftsman specia’!y 
skilled in using that kind of thing, with wood as if 
I were a carpenter, with plants as a gardener, and 
with animals and human beings as if I were a saint 
There is a hierarchy of beings, and we may only 
use things in the interests of a higher being. Human 
beings may not be used at all, though we may 
submit ourselves willingly for one another’s purposes. 
This is my basic moral belief, and it is grounded in 
my belief that every being is created with its own 
nature. 

Every human being is a child of God, and as 
such is equal in the sight of God, and for every 
other man, an end in himself. It is possible for 
non-believers to hold just these moral beliefs but 
not so safely. It is precarious to trust good behaviour 
to kindliness, for this may give way under pressure. 
In general, our kindliness is not put to any great 
strain nowadays, in our part of the world, but it 
has been otherwise and may be again. If grect 
pressure is put on people to adopt a different sct 
of moral beliefs than those which their humanity 
would dictate, belief in divine authority is a stand y. 
If all the educational forces of the State are n 
shalled to prove to its citizens that they are a 
superior race with a mission to dominate les.«r 
peoples, and that their sole duty is to the St. 2, 
then they are lost unless they know that there ‘s 
an alternative moral order and authority. 


Moral Beliefs 


It is easy to say that people can hang on to their 
common humanity, but if they are made to feel 
that to be human is to be a traitor to their country 
and fellow citizens, then to feel that they are citiz ns 
of another city and owe to it a higher duty is to be 
preserved against moral ruin. Moral beliefs are 
held with varying degrees of effectiveness, and when 
we feel in danger of losing them we ought to reinforce 
them by every means in our power. One way is to 
place them in the wider context of religious belief, 
and another is to exercise ourselves in perceiving their 
implications. We can look at the other heads in a 
crowd and realize as fully as we can that here is a 
child of God, that ‘ there’ is ‘ here’, so to speak; 


in each head is the belief that here is the centre, of 
experience, here is where the noise and bustle of 
the crowd impinges, here is the centre of all joyful 
and sorrowful experience. This kind of exercise is 
important not only in leading us to help one another 
but also in leading us to respect the autonomy of 
other men. Each man must feel his own sorrow, 
make his own decisions, and sometimes our hardest 
duty is simply to leave him alone. 


Time and Eternity 


I now want to argue that Christians give the 
most intellectually satisfying account of human 
beings, their place in the universe, their relation to 
one another and to God, and the properties of the 
universe which make this system of relations possible. 
It is usually held that Christians are called on to 
swallow a lot of improbabilities—that, for instance, 
human beings are destined for eternal life and that 
they stand in constant relation to an eternal being. 
For me the alternative accounts are much more 
difficult to believe. They seem just not to apply to 
human beings. I cannot believe that human beings 
move about the surface of the earth for varying 
periods up to one hundred-odd years, then entirely 
go out of existence. I cannot believe that the state 
of the universe at the present moment constitutes 
all the reality there is; that Winston Churchill at 
eighty, Clement Attlee at seventy, and all the other 
living beings at this moment of their age are all 
real, while nothing remains of Antony and Cleopatra, 
Napoleon, Moses, anybody you like to think of, 
but their ashes. I cannot believe that an infinite 
amount of time has been traversed for us to reach 
the present, nor that the present moment, even with 
its memories and anticipations, is all that there is to 
a human being. These latter beliefs are thought to 
be easy to hold, only because we are familiar with 
them. Once we begin to think about them, they 
seem wildly improbable. 

Human beings think about time and eternity; 
they are noi entirely immersed in the stream of 
events, but can detach themselves and contemplate 
it. They can hold before their mind’s ear as a unit 
a poem or a piece of music taking some time to 
perform. My experience of myself and of other 
persons leads me to think of each of them as a 
character displaying itself throughout a series of 
temporal events, wholly present in each moment. 
Even a baby seems to look out at the world with 
his whole intelligence which is only to be developed 
later. He has his own character and is different 
from other babies right from his birth. All he lacks 
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is: familiarity with his environment and ability to 
handle it. 

Finally, from my own experience, human beings 
can be aware of the presence of an eternal and 
unchanging being. This seems to me the appropria' 
way to describe human beings, and the account 
time and its relation to eternity which has been 
developed by theologians and philosophers to i | 
such a description is, to me, intellectually satisfying 
To develop an account of time in this way is not to 
make the mistake of treating time as an object; it 
is to notice that human beings and their experiences 
are not to be described in purely spatial and tem- 
poral terms and to see what follows. When we 
attempt to see what does follow, I hope it will be- 
come clear that theological and metaphysical 
accounts of time are just what common-sense 
people need to complete their tentative descriptions 
of themselves and their fellows. 


Time and Creation 


First then, the infinite and eternal being must be 
such as to be present in all parts of time and space. 
He is eternal and infinite from two points of view. 
He is wholly present in each part of time and space, 
so that His presence does not imply that He is 
spatial and temporal. A finite body is spatial and 
temporal in that it has dimensions and is involved 
in series of events. The human soul which is 
wholly present in every spatio-temporal part of its 
body is not suitably characterized by spatio-temporal 
adjectives, though the whole being, soul-in-body, 
may be so characterized. The second sense in 
which God is eternal and infinite is that the spatio- 
temporal universe does not exhaust reality, and 
so there are other objects of God's knowledge. 

It would not be suitable to say that the world 
was created at a certain point in time and disposed 
in space, for space and time come into being with 
the world. To speak of its creation as if it happened 
at a point in time is to express by analogy that the 
spatio-temporal world does not constitute all the 
reality there is. There was not a time when it was 
not, but there are * parts of the universe where it 
is not. Here, ‘is” is being used in the timeless 
sense. To say that God is eternal, and yet able to 
stand in relation to temporal beings, is to say that 
God can contemplate in an eternal present the 
whole spatio-temporal system, and anything else 
that there is. God does not pursue His existence 


piece by piece alongside with the beings whose 
temporal existence He contemplates. 
In small, I find this a suitable way of speaking 
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about human souls. 
called human change and development, it seems to 


When I think of what is 


me misdescribed. In some sense of the words, we 
are different at different stages of our lives, but the 
difference seems to lie not in the nature of the 
human being, but in the degree to which he is 
immersed in bodily events, and in consequence in 
the degree to which he is able to know what is 
happening in his neighbourhood and not merely to 
suffer it. An embodied soul first learns how to 
move about and handle things. In this he is helped 
by souls which are more firmly established in their 
bodily life. The next stage is too great a pre- 
occupation and involvement with bodily things, 
and in this stage, human beings are too easily 
moved and agitated by other bodies. The final 
task is to disengage oneself, and when this is com- 
plete there seems no reason why the soul should 
not contemplate its whole enduring bodily existence 
as a present object. This sounds like speculation, 
but all I can do is to ask people to test this description 
by their own experience of change and development. 

This brings us to another concept, that of cause. 
Here again, I wish to maintain that there are two 
levels of speaking. The Humian account of causal 
connection as constant conjunction in experience is 
a perfectly satisfactory account if we are speaking 
of human ways of organizing experience into 
recognizably recurring sequences. The account of 
cause according to which our sensible experiences 
are never of causes but only of effects gives a better 
account of the effectiveness of human souls and of 
the divine being in the material world. Leibniz’s 
pre-established harmony, though sounding far- 
fetched to modern ears, seems to provide just the 
scheme we need. 

In the Humian sense causal sequences are suitably 
represented as series in a straight line: El E2 E3... 
En, and the relation between El and E2 is simple 
succession. The Leibnizian scheme would be 
represented suitably in this way: 


Soul (Final cause) 
| 


Here, the soul manifests itself in each of its bodily 
acts; these acts are in the simple relation of suc- 
cession, but the causal relation is represented by the 
arrows. Development of the soul consists in the 
degree to which it manifests itself in its bodily events. 
There is no space for more, but the possibilities of 
exciting developments are unending. 


ARCHETYPAL 


by J. 


Mr I. W. Digby’s book (Mean- 
ing and Symbol in Three Modern 
Artists, Edvard Munch, Henry 
Moore, Paul Nash, Faber, 30s) is a 
serious, although polemic, at- 
tempt to interpret contemporary 
works of art by way of applying 
Jungian psychology. His po- 
sition is, as he states himself, 
that ‘ a work of art, in the fullest 
sense, is an intuitive esthetic 
statement of an experience. In 
the case of much modern and 
contemporary art it may give us 
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little or no terms of reference to 
help us towards its understanding. 
In these and other ways a work 
of art is unlike so much about 
which we are accustomed to 
making jud«ments’. Munch, 
because of his roots in the 
Symbolic movement of art, lends 
himself easily to interpretation. 
The non-anthropomorphic ima- 
gery of Paul Nash or the de- 
formation, the dismembering, the 
piercing of bodies in Moore's art 
confront the inquiring mind with 


* The Cry’, a lithograph by Edvard Munch (Oslo Municipal Museum), 1895 


* Nest of the Phenix’ by Paul Nash 


more difficulties. Both have taken 
inspiration from Breton’s Sur- 
realist theory and the Freudian 
element contained in it. 

What strikes one in the Jungian 
concept of archetypal images is 
that, in their application at least, 
they seem to live a life quite 
separate from the individual whose 
soul and creative power is sup- 
posed to have produced them. In 
other words, in the interpretation 
what happens is that a few 
Jungian notions of the sub- 
conscious are applied as absolute 
independent entities adapted to a 
general Jungian scheme. This is 
* the anima ’, this is * the terrible 
mother’, ‘the shadow’, * the 
super-ego ’, etc., instead of saying: 
This is Munch’s fantasy, nour- 
ished on Goethe’s Eternal Femi- 
nine (Gretchen) in Faust, and 
Dante’s Beatrice, and Ibsen's 
Solveigh, and finally on the 
Madonna image, the Virgin 
Mother, which is at the source 
of them all. Brought into con- 
nection with the experience of 
the innocence of girlhood, the 
purity of young womanhood, 
with his own sister Sophie’s early 
death, it produced Munch’s own 
soul image (amina), etc. The 
consequence seems to be an 
impoverishment rather than an 
improvement of the existing specu- 
lative or metaphysical interpre- 
tation. Man’s inner life is reduced 
to a uniformity which might be 
right where its basic ‘ mechanism ’ 
is concerned, but certainly not in 
the working out of experiences 
into concepts, images, etc, which 
vary enormously in different eras, 
cultures, races, and individuals. 
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Stepping-Stones in History 


by 


ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


Unwittingly the men of the Reformation »elped pave the 


way for deism and so for materialism anc nodern science 


HE Reformation, most of 

us agree, was a turning- 

point in _ history. But 
what exactly turned, and why, 
and where it turned to are 
matters of dispute. 

To the conventional Protestant, 
the Reformation is the glorious 
event which freed the more 
advanced nations of Europe from 
papal tyranny, corruption, and 
superstition and laid the founda- 
tions of civil and religious liberty. 


The Catholic View 


To the Catholic fugitive from 
reason, the Reformation is an 
infamous, hell-contrived disaster 
in which civilization took a wrong 
turning, from which it has not 
yet found the way out, and 
inaugurated an era of power- 
politics to which nuclear warfare 
is likely to write a deserved and 
disgraceful finis. 

To the old-fashioned secularist, 
the Reformation is no turning- 
point at all, but a silly squabble 
about nothing. Infallible Pope 
or infallible Bible—what a monu- 
ment to human folly that men 
should have fought, hanged, and 
burnt one another over such 
nonsense! 

To me this is the least satis- 
factory answer of the three. The 
Catholic and Protestant in their 
limited ways at least have a sense 
of history. The secularist—to 
whom religion is just a disease 
like measles, and the alternative 
to having it is just not having it— 
has no sense of history at all. 

The latest book on the subject 
(The Protestant Tradition: An 
Essay in Interpretation, by J. S. 
Whale, DD; Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 21s), deals with 
the subject from the standpoint 
of an English Congregational 
minister. Rationalists therefore 
cannot agree with its religious 
outlook, but we can agree that it 


is an honest attempt to tell us 
what the whole thing was about. 

Medieval Catholicism had a 
very imposing theory of the 
universe. Almighty God had 
created heaven, earth, and man. 
Man had rebelled against his 
Creator and just'y incurred the 
doom of death, .nd damnation 
after death. But God, being 
merciful as well as just, had not 
left it at that. He had sent his 
Son, Jesus Christ, to be sacrificed 
on the cross and to rise again for 
man’s salvation. Christ had 
founded a Church to teach men 
the way to heaven. Peter had 
been appointed head of the 
Church, and his successors, the 
Popes, inherited his commission. 
The Pope and the Catholic 
hierarchy, down to the humblest 
priest, had miraculous powers to 
remit sin and, by daily repeating 
the sacrifice of Christ in the Mass, 
to confer salvation on faithful 
participants. So it would be, 
until Christ came again to judge 
the living and the dead, to punish 
the disobedient with eternal tor- 
ment, and to reward the obedient 
with eternal life. 

Practically—as we need only 
read any medieval history to 
discover—the theory worked out 
as an unblushing international 
racket for the benefit of Popes, 
bishops, priests, and monks. The 
Church piled up wealth by 
inducing pious donors to endow 
abbeys for the good of their 
souls, drove an outrageous trade 
in bogus relics, and a yet more 
Outrageous trade in indulgences 
which, for cash down, remitted 
sins committed up to date and 
even purported to get dead people 
out of purgatory into paradise. 

Now it is easy to put on superior 
airs and jeer at the men of the 
Middle Ages for not seeing 
through the racket and turning 
rationalists all at once. Things 


do not happen all at once. Men 
advance step by step. The first 
step was taken when Luther— 
voicing, as events soon proved, 
the feelings of millions of simple 
folk in and out of Germany— 
said that it was an outrageous 
thing for the Pope to make money 
by pretending to remit sin. As 
the Pope objected to interference 
with one of his sources of revenue, 


- Luther could not stop there. He 


had to go on, deny the Pope’s 
authority, burn his bull of ex- 
communication, and—with the 
German people behind him— 
defy the whole hierarchy in the 
Diet of Worms with his famous: 
“Here I stand and can do no 
other’. We can honour Luther 
for doing that, while still recog- 
nizing that he was a man of the 
Middle Ages, that he believed 
implicitly in the dogmas of the 
Fall and Redemption which he 
had inherited from the Catholic 
Church, and that he was hysteric- 
ally intolerant of those who 
jettisoned a liftle more of its 
nonsense than he did. It was, 
after all, something to deflate the 
pretence that hard cash could 
wipe out sin. 


English Revolution 


Another vital step was taken 
when Calvin, starting from the 
premise that God, being almighty 
and all-knowing, must have 
known from eternity all that 
happens, all that man does, and 
the final destiny of all, drew the 
conclusion that neither Pope, 
bishop, priest, nor king had 
authority to dictate to God's 
elect. He thereby set in motion 
forces which led directly to the 
English Revolution of the seven- 
teenth century, and indirectly to 
the American and French Revo- 
lutions of the eighteenth. We 
can admire the tremendous work 
of Calvin in * republicanizing the 
kingdom of God’, while repudi- 
ating the horrible doctrine of 
reprobation (which he did not 
invent, but deduced from the 
Bible) and the judicial murder of 
Servetus—the less excusable since, 
on Calvin’s own premises, it was 
utterly useless. 

The Reformers have deservedly 
a place in history. They shattered 
the medieval Church, and with it 
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the only authority for belief in 
Christianity. They paved the way 
for deism and so for materialism. 
When Dr Whale undertakes to 
show that they provided a perma- 
nent foundation for Christian 
belief, he deludes himself. To 
believe such a contradiction in 
terms as that God, without ceasing 
to be God, became man—the 
almighty limited in power, the 


profound disbelief in the tra- 

dition that William Shaks- 
pere of Stratford-on-Avon wrote 
the plays of Shakespeare has been 
spreading rapidly in Great Britain, 
America, and on the continent of 
Europe. In Switzerland Dr 
John R. Mez has twice expounded 
this belief on the radio. The 
BBC has declined to allow the 
voice of dissent to be heard in 
England. 

Now comes Shakespeare Un- 
masked (Arco, 25s), by Pierre S. 
Porohovshikov, MA, of Moscow 
University and Professor of His- 
tory at Oglethorpe University. It 
is the latest of a long series of 
books from many countries at- 
tacking the traditional view of 
authorship. I specially welcome 
the opportunity to review it for I 
have a vivid recollection of a 
remarkable performance of 
Othello in Moscow in 1936. 

The Professor begins his attack 
by assembling some opinions of 
various orthodox writers on the 
kind of man the dramatist must 
have been. ‘A man of rare 
social accomplishments, a keen 
sportsman, equally expert in 
hunting and hawking; a traveller 
on the continent; a lover of 
music’, writes Professor Dover 
Wilson. ‘ He was a scholar; he 
read all the classics; these books 
he must have owned’, agree Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Sir Sidney Lee, 
and many others. ‘The chase 
was a passion with him as music ’ 
—Sir Walter again. ‘Law an 
ingrained and ineradicable part 


[ the last forty years a 


all-knowing limited in knowledge, 
the all-good * t*mpted like as we 
are "—needs .nc e proof than that 
afforded by writings of disputable 
date and authorship, bolstered by 
a subjective ‘-eling which Dr 
Whale, follov ing Calvin, calls 
the ‘inward ‘estimony of the 
Holy Spirit ’. 

Who is to adjudicate between 
subjective feelings when they 


Shakespeare, Earl of Rutland? 


by T. L. ADAMSON 


The orthodox view about 
Shakespeare’s identity has 
some serious challengers 


of his vocabulary and thought ’, 
summarizes other commentators, 
who never deny his intimate 
knowledge of ships and the sea. 
*And such indeed’, says Pro- 
fessor Porohovshikov, ‘is the 
personality projected by his plays’. 
* But ’, he conti: these ortho- 
dox writers, despite their utmost 
efforts, are unable to show that 
the popula London actor, 
William Sha «pere, ever saw 
Queen Elizab.t or King James I, 
except acros* tue footlights; or 
stepped into court of law or an 
inn of court; ever had a book or 
a viola de g. iba or a cross-bow 
in his hand, 2 crace of hounds on 
his leash, or 2 { Icon on his glove; 
ever went war or saw a 
brigantine or a galley except on 


the Thames... Yet he has to be 
the man who was and did all 
that .” 


He then asks when did the man 
of Stratford «> to Italy to acquire 
his intimate « nowledge of Italian 
life, public and private; the laws 
and customs of the country, its 
ceremonies and characteristics; 
the topographical details of Venice 
and Padua, of Milan and Mantua, 
and the wells and the roads be- 
tween them. 

He can find no answer to this 
question. Nor can I. Nor I 


believe can any one else. 
This powerful attack on the 
orthodox stronghold will prob- 


differ? Either you believe the 
Pope because he is the successor 
of Peter, commissioned by Christ 
to feed his sheep, or you believe 
in no authority but man’s own 
and in no salvation that he 
cannot himself work out. Either 
this or that: all between is no 


man’s land, over which we can 
Step, 
dwell, 


but in which we cannot 


ably be received with the same 
stony Stratford silence that has 
greeted previous attacks. Some 
day, perhaps, the conscience of 
one of our foremost orthodox 
writers will prick him so effectively 
that at whatever cost he will 
make the great renunciation of 
Stratford, openly announce an 
open mind, and freely enjoy the 


fascinating quest of the real 
Shakespeare. He will enjoy 
himself. 

Earl of Oxford 


Who, then, did write the plays 
of Shakespeare? The Professor 
admits that he cannot ignore the 
case for Edward de Vere, seven- 
teenth Earl of Oxford, which, he 
says, is a serious and scholarly 
theory and has converted many 
earnest Shakespeareans in this 
country and outside it. But he 
himself cannot accept it. He 
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Effigies of Roger Manners, fifth Earl of Rutland, and his Coun‘ess 
at Bottisford Church, Leicestershire (from ‘ Shakespeare Unmasked ’) 


firmly believes that the dramatist 
was Roger Manners, fifth Earl of 
Rutland, who was born in Belvoir 
Castle, Leicestershire, on October 
7, 1576, twenty-six years after the 
birth of the Earl of Oxford. 
Rutland’s social accomplish- 
ments, his love of sport and law 
and music, his travels in Italy 
and his journey to the Danish 
Court as an Ambassador from 
Queen Elizabeth, all qualify him 
in some essentials to be the man 
Shakespeare. But I cannot concur 
in the statement that the plays of 
the First Folio correspond en- 
tirely and exclusively to his 
experiences and adventures. The 
Professor says he has read many 
Oxfordian books and must be 
aware of the wealth of illustrations 
they contain of the association 
between incidents and characters 
in the plays and the personal life 
of Oxford. 

There is no contemporary 
reference to Rutland as a drama- 
tist, nor any record that he 
wrote any separate poetry. Venus 
and Adonis and Lucrece, published 
in 1593, when Rutland was 
seventeen years old, are attributed 
by the writer to Francis Bacon. 


His Amazing Output 


The writer sees in the many 
references to an earlier Rutland 
in the three parts of Henry VI a 
confirmation that Rutland wrote 
them at the age of eighteen, and 
he states: *‘ Also no other name 
was so insistently repeated in the 
plays’. Actually Rutland’s name 
is mentioned eleven times in these 
plays, the Earl of Oxford's 
fourteen times. But this is by 
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the way. He claims, with no 
particular evidence, that between 
1598 and 1600 Rutland wrote the 
two parts of Henry IV, Henry V, 
The Merchant of Venice, The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, Twelfth 
Night, Much Ado About Nothing, 
Julius Casar, and All’s Well that 
Ends Weil. An amazing output 
of ten great plays by a dramatist 
who was little over twenty-one 
years of age at the beginning of 
1598. 

During those same three years 
we are told that Rutland took 
part in three military expeditions, 
one to Ireland with the Earl of 
Essex, one to the Low Countries, 
and one to the Azores. We are 
given a vivid description of a 
continuous whirl of social en- 
gagements, hunting, hawking, 
horse-racing, cards; private thea- 
tricals and masks, love-making 
and attendance at court. All in 
these same three years! When 
did he find time and mental 
detachment from all these ac- 
tivities to write ten plays? 


Memory Piracy 


Rutland could at the most have 
been, twenty-six years of age 
when the First Quarto of Hamiet 
‘as it hath been divers times 
acted ...’ was published in 1603, 
sureiy too young a writer for so 
mellow a tragedy. Dr Cairncross, 
an orthodox scholar, in his 
Problem of Hamlet, published in 
1936, has brilliantly indicated 
that this Quarto was a memory 
piracy compiled in 1593. The 
complete Hamiet, written in 1588 
or 1589 for the Queen’s Men and 


published as Quarto 2 in 1604 
was cut for acting, and the First 
Quarto of about 2,000 lines is ~ 
a memory piracy of that cut 
version for the Pembroke Com- 
pany. The pirates relied on the 
actors’ memories for their text. 
The basis of this statement, writes 
Dr Cairncross, lies in the many 
echoes in the First Quarto from 
seven other Shakespeare plays and 
from Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy. 
They show how faulty such 
memories can be when a man 
plays many parts. This is a new 
method of approach to the 
problem of Hamlet, and I can 
see no flaw in it. The book finds 
no favour with the orthodox for 
the man of Stratford was only 
twenty-four in 1588, far too 
young for such a mature play 
and the seven plays that preceded 
it. If Dr Cairncross is right, then 
Rutland was tweive or thirteen 
years old when Hamlet was 
written, and when Nashe wrote 
in his epistle of 1589 ‘ He will 
afford you whole Hamlets, I 
should say handfuls of tragical 
speeches °. 


The Author’s Maturity 

But when all has been said 
about the plays it is to the sonnets, 
written in the 1590s, that we 
must turn for the key to author- 
ship—the sonnets that Professor 
Porohovshikov only mentions in 
one short sentence. They are a 
treasury of intimate self-revelation 
of a man who has lived fully and 
suffered deeply. We read of his 
profound regret that he cannot 
acknowledge his illegitimate son, 
his repeated desire for anonymity, 
his fiery indignation at being spied 
on, his guarded disclosure of his 
real name, his bearing of the 
canopy, his lameness—all these 
and many other points, confirmed 
by history and his own letters, 
reveal the writer to be the mature 
Earl of Oxford, his ‘* brow 
besieged by forty winters.’ 
Only an occasional point could 
possibly refer to the youthful Earl 
of Rutland as well. 

Shakespeare Unmasked is re- 
markably well written and is a 
notable addition to Shakespear- 
ean lore. But in my opinion it fails 
to prove that the Earl of Rutland 
was Shakespeare. 


IN SEARCH OF KNOWLEDGE—V | 


Learning about Philosophy 


‘sk philosopher contributing to a series of 
this sort is faced by a peculiar initial difficulty. 
While the physicist or the biologist can be 
sure that everyone will at least know what physics 
and biology are about, he has to recognize that 
what philosophers do is not a matter of common 
knowledge but rather a favourite subject for popular 
misconceptions. For there will have been times 
when he has been forced into a corner, unable by 
any means to avoid answering the question: ‘ And 
what’s your line?’ 

He knows what the reactions are likely to be. 
Some will be much impressed; but for the wrong 
reason that they conceive of philosophy as an 
esoteric and elevated study of Things-in-Genera! 
and Reality-as-a-Whole: a study calculated « 
generate an  out-of-this-worldly indifference 
material comforts and other such-like matters « 
normal everyday concern. Others will be mu 
contemptuous; but for the equally wrong reas 
that they mistake philosophers still to be p: 
Galilean rivals to the scientists, misguidedly }x 
sisting in the attempt to do science from an ea 
chair. 

These, and their number includes many of o. 
university colleagues, believe that philosophers ar 
still in the steps of the opponents of Galileo: as hc 
wrote in a letter to Kepler ‘ Why are you not her: 
What shouts of laughter we should have at th 
glorious folly. To hear the professor of philosop!: 
at Pisa labouring before the Grand Duke wi 
logical arguments, as if with magical incantation 
to charm the new planets out of the sky.” The: 
agree with Ezra Pound: ‘ After Leibniz’s time a 
philosopher was just a guy who was too damn 
lazy to work in a laboratory.’ 

Another, perhaps less common, reaction is to be 
intrigued and curious: *‘ Now what is Philosophy? 
Geography is about maps, Biography is about 
chaps, but what is Philosophy about?’ Unfortu- 


by ANTONY FLEW 


The layman who wishes to study philosophy in the light of 
contemporary thought is o(fered a reliable reading list 


nately even to this there is no simple, straight, and 
satisfying answer, for philosophy is not, as this 
question presupposes, one more of the natural, 
social, and historical sciences; a factual and 
explanatory inquiry cultivating its private allotment 
of things and events. (But then nor for that matter 
is mathematics, which is why the parallel question 
about its subject-matter is so confusing.) 

It is best to start by considering how philosophical 
questions arise, usually out of reflection upon some 
theory or activity which is not itself philosophical 
at all. Thus science proper ends and the philosophy 
of science begins at the point where we cease, for 
the moment, to search for laws to describe what 
happens and for theories to explain those laws. 


The Questions We Ask 

When we begin instead to ask such questions as 
‘What is explanation, what is it to explain?’; 
* Does modern physics really show that things are 
somehow unreal or spiritual?*; ‘Is all scientific 
reasoning based upon the acceptance of an article 
of faith, belief in some Principle of the Uniformity 
of Nature? ’; * Is every advance in psychology which 
extends the range of human behaviour which is 
known to be determined by scientific laws, evidence 
for the propositions that no one ever has any 
choice and so no one is ever truly responsible for 
anything?’ 

Now none of these are scientific questions 
although they are, so to speak, set by science: 
they are questions about essential meaning, what 
follows or does not follow from what, what is 
logically presupposed by what, and what is or is 
not incompatible with what; hence there is nothing 
discreditable in attempting their solution by methods 
other than those proper to science itself. The best 
introduction to this range of problems is still 
L. Susan Stebbing’s Philosophy and the Physicists 
(the Pelican edition (1944) has unfortunately been 
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allowed to go out of print, but the original onc 
{Methuen 1937] is still available in libraries). 
Again, moral philosophy began when Socraies 
started to raise similar questions about the pre- 
suppositions, the meaning and the implication. of 
the various commonplaces of ethical discov . 
Unfortunately, although various good moc -m 
translations of Socratic dialogues written by bo’! 
Plato and Xenophon are available (in the Everyman 
World’s Classics, and Penguin Classics series), there 
is absolutely no up-to-date philosophical commen- 
tary suitable for the Greekless layman which o: 
can recommend to go with them. Much the sar 
applies to The Republic of Plato (Everyman) a: 
The Ethics of Aristotle (Penguin Ciassics). Y°' 
without such a commentary the philosophy in 
former may appear unfruitfully perverse; while : 
latter is almost bound to seem just plain dull. 
it would perhaps be best to begin with Steph. 
Toulmin’s extremely lively The Place of Reason 
Ethics (CUP, 1950), charitably ignoring the p 
ultimate chapter on * Reason and Faith’ as 
unhappy product of a highly sophisticated toi 
ignorance of the nature of straightforward relig) 
belief. 


Modern Ethics and Aésthetics 

For other modern approaches one can turn 
R. M. Hare’s The Language of Morals (OUP, 195° 
and P. Nowell-Smith’s Ethics (Pelican); but bo 
ask considerably more of their readers, while th 
latter is substantially longer than Toulmin. Son 
would find it stimulating to contrast these with 
A. Duncan-Jones’s painstaking critical presentatio: 
of Butler's Moral Philosophy (Pelican), perhap 
also referring to the original in W. R. Matthews 
edition of Fifteen Sermons by Joseph Butler (Bel! 
1949). 

In philosophical esthetics there is a collection o 
essays made by William Elton and called 4sthetics 
and Language (Blackwell, 1954), in which various 
tough-minded but nevertheless not esthetically 
insensitive philosophers get to work in a field 
usually given over to mush and mysticism. On the 
philosophy of history P. L. Gardiner’s The Natur. 
of Historical Explanation (OUP, 1952) is sane and 
lucid, where many have been mad and muddled. 
For political philosophy there is nothing which 
can be so unreservedly recommended, but T. D. 
Weldon’s The Vocabulary of Politics (Pelican; 
reviewed in this journal, December 1953) might be 
taken in conjunction with J. D. Mabbott’s The State 
and the Citizen (Hutchinson, 1948). The former 


makes a lot of fresh and valuable points, and also 
skates superficially past many problems, but all 
with the irritatingly inappropriate air of an academic 
wide boy who has seen through all the rackets; 
while the latter, writing in a more traditional 
philosophical idiom, often seems too much the 
perfect gentleman to press home and exploit his 
necessary and perhaps equally valuable contributions. 
Finally we can mention a collection of New Essays 
in Philosophical Theology, announced for this 
autumn by the SCM Press. In this a team about 
equally divided as between Christians and non- 
Christians discuss various themes too long neglected 
by philosophers in this country. 


Studying Individual Philosophers 

So far we have suggested approaching from the 
various special subjects out of which so many 
philosophical problems arise. Another way is to 
start with the work of some one great philosopher. 
Perhaps the very best for this purpose is Berkeley. 
His main writings are compassably available under 
the title Theory of Vision, etc (Everyman). He 
always and rightly prided himself upon his plain 
and easy way of writing. And now G. J. Warnock 
in his Berkeley (Pelican) has provided an almost 
perfect essay in critical interpretation and appraisal, 
neglecting only to bring out that for Berkeley God 
was not a mere piece of philosophical machinery 
but a fundamental and manifest reality, centrally 
important for living. 

In the same Pelican series is S. N. Hampshire's 
Spinoza, a first-rate study of a great metaphysician 
of the classical type, which should appeal specially 
to anyone interested in the development of a science 
of psychology. The other studies of great philoso- 
phers so far available in the Pelican series are 
nothing like so suitable as introductions: W. B. 
Gallie’s Peirce and Pragmatism is excellent but 
unavoidably far too hard; Karl Britton’s John 
Stuart Mill and D. J. O’Connor’s John Locke, 
though both good jobs, somehow fail to get across 
the bigness of their subjects and of what they were 
doing. 

These approaches via the philosophy of some 
particular subject and through the study of some 
great philosopher are both very good ways to 
begin. But what is not a very good way, in spite of 
its popularity, is to study a guide to or a history of 
philosophy. For however incidentally entertaining 
and scrappily instructive these may prove, they 
cannot hope to give their readers that feel of the 
subject which is to be found in following its being 
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done. To say nothing of the fact that the best- 
known books in these two classes happen to be 
seriously out-of-date and exceedingly unscholarly. 
After reading two or three of the books we have 
suggested some may want to find out for themselves 
what is this Logical Positivism and Oxbridg: 
philosophy of language which the late Dr Joad 
the reviewers of Times Literary Supplement, anc 
others, have claimed to be corrupting the yout)! 
and trivializing a great tradition. To show what 
Logical Positivism is there is nothing to equa 
Language, Truth and Logic (Gollancz, 1936; 2nc 
edition with a new Introduction and different 
pagination, 1946), written in the devastating youthful! 
heyday of Prof A. J. Ayer, the movement’s most 
brilliant English convert. To see the sort of thing 
which Oxbridge philosophers and their fellow- 
travellers do among themselves one can dip into 
collections of their essays made by the present 
writer and reprinted from the philosophical trade 


journals in Logic and Language (First and Second 
Series, Blackwell, 1951 and 1953) and Essays in 
Conceptual Analysis (Macmillan, 1955 or 1956). 
‘Dip’ is here the operative word, for several of 
the papers included in these are of technical interest 
only. More popular but also more idiosyncratic is 
Gilbert Ryle’s Dilemmas (CUP, 1954; reviewed in 
this journal in August 1954): the chapters on 
‘ Dilemmas’, ‘ Formal and Informal Logic’, and 
‘Achilles and the Tortoise’ can be unreservedly 
recommended. 

It would be wrong to end without a mention of 
L. S. Stebbing’s Thinking to Some Purpose and 
R. H. Thouless’s Straight and Crooked Thinking, 
both of which are now available in paper-back 
cheap editions. For though neither book deals 
with philosophical problems, still it is certainly one 
of the jobs of philosophers to insist on and to try 
to spread the highest standards in thinking; and 
though neither book is getting any younger, both 


! Socrates was accused of ‘not believing in the gods of the city... 


and corrupting the youth’. 


have still got plenty of useful fight left in them. 


Physics for the Layman 


OST laymen and even 
many physicists feel that 


physics is so advanced a 
science that it cannot be explained 
properly without the help of 
heavy mathematics. Now it is 
quite true that mathematics is 
well married to physics and that 
the more recent theories do 
require mathematical symbolism 
to a greater extent than the older 
theories; but this is not, as some 
of the popular writers have 
suggested, because God, or Na- 
ture, loves mathematics. The 
main reason is the very simple 
one that the use of mathematical 
symbols allows us to make exact 
numerical computations and to 
check them by measurement. We 
may admit that the trained 
physicist is sometimes able to 
describe a phenomenon by a 
formula although he cannot ex- 
press fully, in ordinary words, 
the ideas by means of which he 
wants to explain it. Even then 
mathematics remains a helpmate 
only, invaluable but never able 
to do the job of physics. It is 
always what the symbols mean in 
relation to the physical world, 


by E. H. HUTTEN 


Professor Peierls succeeds in 
being simple and accurate 


or how we ire pret the symbols 
when doing .o experiment, that 
gives us wh we call scientific 
knowledge. 

Thus it is quite possible to 
explain the basic ideas of both 
classical anc modern physics 
without having recourse to mathe- 
matics. Prof R. E. Peierls has 
given in The Laws of Nature 
(Allen & Unwin, 21s net) a very 
complete and up-to-date account 
of physical theory which involves 
only a little algebra and a few 
formule. Indeed, I would venture 
to say that what little mathematics 
there is coulc have been dropped 
without too much loss in accuracy 
and it may safely be skipped by 
the reader. | hasten to add that 
the book is written in a simple 
style and that even the most 
advanced topics are described in 
a very lucid manner. There are 
also many diagrams and figures. 
Physics, like any other science, 
is of course a difficult subject for 


the layman simply because it 
cannot be talked about without 
bringing in some technical terms. 
Professor Peierls has scored a 
great success, I think, in pro- 
viding us with a remarkably de- 
tailed and entirely reliable report 
on the facts and theories of 
physics. 


The Historical Sequence 
Newtonian mechanics repre- 
sents, historically, the beginning 
of modern physics; but it has 
remained also, to this very day, 
the conceptual basis from which 
the later theories have developed. 
The historical sequence in which 
one theory has followed another 
does not necessarily give the 
logical order that binds them 
together. The story of physics as 
it is told here is guided by the 
logic rather than by the history 
of our theories—that is, whéfever 
the two do not follow a parallel 
path as, of course, they often do. 
For this reason the emphasis 
is put here on those concepts that 
have proved themselves to be 
widely applicable, not only in 
mechanics but also in later 
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theories. Standard experiments 
are described that show us how 
these concepts work. We hear in 
great detail about what happens 
in a collision between mechanical 
particles, and in this way the 
concepts of force, energy, and 
momentum are introduced. Then 
the theory of electricity, magne- 
tism, and light which we owe to 
Faraday and Maxwell is described ; 
and the fundamental ideas of 
field and wave are discussed and 
illustrated by many examples. 
Atoms and electrons are the 
next topic, though only a brief 
and preliminary treatment of 
their properties is given. i 
suffices to allow the author to 
speak of heat as the irregular 
motion of atoms and molecules. 
The classical description of these 
random processes which is usually 
called statistical mechanics met 
with great success in many 
instances; but it failed to account 
for the phenomena of heat 
radiation. This failure turned out 
to be most fruitful, for it led 
Planck to introduce the idea of 
the quantum of action. 


Relativity Theory 


The two revolutions in physics 
which mark the first half of this 
century were caused by relativity 
and by the quantum. Relativity 
theory belongs to the classical 
mode of thought and, in fact, 
represents its greatest achieve- 
ment; yet it was strongly opposed 
by many people when Einstein 
first published his papers, while 
quantum theory and, later, quan- 
tum mechanics were accepted 
without a struggle. Even today 


there are stil some cranks left 
who are trying to promote rival 


theories. 

Why should a theory dealing 
with phenc rena no one ever 
meets with '» ordinary life arouse 
so much en >tion? Several pos- 
sible answ to this question 
come to on. : mind and it would 


not be con .etely irrelevant to 
discuss them. The moral impli- 
cation which some opponents 
tried to pe into the word 


* relativity certainly one ans- 
wer; might be that 
people resen! anyone tampering 
with the spac’-time framework— 
it makes therm giddy to think that 
it is not soli Relativity has of 
course foun’ abundant support 
in the realm of large distances 
and of high -nergies, where the 
theory pred:ts special effects. 
This is broug!\' home here vividly 
by the picture of a track made by 
a fast-movin. »article. 

Quantum Me: ‘.anics 

The quan n idea is exempli- 
fied by the ( mpton effect which 
occurs when’ photon particle— 
as Einstein c. 2d the quantum of 
light—hits electron. This 
wave-particle jualism was ex- 
tended by de ‘roglie to apply to 
the electron and to all other 
elementary p. ticles; it became 
the starting-point for quantum 
mechanics. ' cannot possibly 
mention all the facts and ideas 
belonging to ‘his theory which 
the author scribes in detail. 
The structure of the atom and of 
crystals, rad activity, nuclear 
fission, and -hermonuclear ex- 
plosions—tho.<h some pages may 
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demand a little effort from the 
reader, it is all here and well 
illustrated. Indeed, the physicist 
will appreciate most the subtlety 
and elegance with which some 
difficult topics like Dirac’s theory 
of the positron are presented. 

Tne book ends with the story 
of the still growing family of 
mesons, the unstable offspring 
that has spawned from the 
original, stable, pair of proton 
and _ electron. How it will 
continue is the big problem of 
physics today. 


Discoveries Ahead of Theories 


Physics is the most impersonal 
of all the sciences and so we 
tend to forget that, all the same, 
its conceptions bear the mark of 
the human mind that invented 
them. Professor Peierls rightly 
remarks that, at the moment, we 
have more facts than we know 
what to do with; our discoveries 
are ahead of our theories, and 
our imagination and reasoning 
abilities seem to lag miserably 
behind. 

Does this not give us good 
grounds for investigating critically 
our basic concepts and for ana- 
lysing logically our theories? In 
a simpler science, like botany, 
we may be content with classi- 
fying our data (though, person- 
ally, I doubt it). In an advanced 
science, like physics, we are 
forced to speak explicitly about 
the concepts we use and to 
argue about how far they can 
be stretched for explaining the 
facts. 

Professor Peierls mistrusts 
philosophy and has tried hard to 
abstain from it; but even he 
cannot escape it as his oddly 
Platonic remarks about causality 
show. 

As scientists we want not 
only to know the facts but also 
to understand them; and this 
means to relate the facts to 
each other and to fit them into 
a logical scheme. Poincaré once 
said that a heap of data is as 
little a science as a pile of bricks 
makes a house. It is just because 
the meson is a misfit in modern 
physics that we strive today to 
find a new and better integration 
of our knowledge. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS | 


DIVERGENCES 


by SCOTT 


HERE are some composers 

who appear doomed for 

all eternity to exist, in the 
popular imagination, in couples. 
No matter how pertinently mu- 
sicians may demonstrate diver- 
gences of style between the work 
of these coupled composers, or 
psychologists lay bare differences 
of mentality between the two 
men, Haydn and Mozart are still, 
and presumably for ever, wedded 
as far as the average amateur 
musical historian is concerned. 
And there are Debussy and Ravel. 
Of all the incompatibles in 
musical style and human psycho- 
metry surely they are the uneasiest 
bedfellows. Yet they too must 
suffer from the precipitate judg- 
ment of uninstructed listeners. 


Bruckner and Mahler 


And now another couple of 
incompatibles are bedded down 
in one and the same stable. 
Within the covers of one small 
book Bruckner and Mahler lie 
side by side (Bruckner and Mahler, 
Dent, 9s 6d), while the author, 
H. F. Redlich—who, I suspect 
does not much like this arbitrary 
coupling—does what he can to 
explain their forced contiguity. 
Naturally, being of a scholarly 
cast of mind, he is uneasy since 
he cannot but be aware of the 
divergences in temperament, 
character and style that exist 
between Bruckner and Mahler. 
He pretends that * for the benefit 
of the English reader’ (a kindly 
condescension that one often has 
to accept from German and 
Austrian musicians over here) 
* similarities of nationality, creed 
and creative bent in them all but 
outweigh indisputable differences 
in other ways’. It may be that 
we poor English sense some such 
similarities between Bruckner and 
Mahler, though I doubt it. I can 
find no similarity of creed, at 
least, between the humble, sub- 
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missive, ardent Roman Catholic 
organist and the Jewish conductor 
who turned Gentile and joined 
the Roman Church as a matter of 
expediency, as Mahler frankly 
owned to having done. 


Poverty-Stricken Parents 


Ignoring this fruitless search 
after likenesses between two men 
as different as these, one is 
fascinated with the spectacle of 
their stfange existences. Bruckner 
was born of poor, but unlike 
Mahler, not of poverty-stricken 
parents. The schoolmaster of the 
village in Upper Austria who was 
his father seems to have had some 
glimmerings of sensibility, noticing 
the child’s musical nature and 
fostering it as best he could. 
The tale of Bruckner’s struggles 
to get proper teaching, his event- 
ual success as organist and his 
gradual as a composer 


make a not 01 ‘sual story except 
for the curi 1 character of the 
man which; -c. even these mean 
details anu: ected significance. 
He was, no - onder, an unhappy 
man, egocer ‘i: because circum- 
stances dro’ him so hard into 
himself, a \ ionary who longed 
to share his - 's ons but could find 
no one to indertake that task. 
So into music those visions were 


turned. But that did not suffice 
this bewildered man who -in- 
dulged in love affairs with young 
girls up to the end of his life and 
died a victirn of religious mania. 

Mahler’s boyhood was more 
bitter. The family’s poverty was 
terrible; the child was born *‘ in a 
house without panes’, of parents 
who had no love for each other, 
as he recalled. And he was to 


retain for years the memory of 
his father and mother quarrelling 
and he, the poor mite, rushing out 
of the house to escape that terror 
and coming on an organ-grinder 
playing a popular Viennese love 


~ to the Vienna Opera; 


song. The impression of life's 
contradictions was instant. 
Mahler’s existence was thence- 
forth to become a_ ceaseless 
attempt to reconcile those oppo- 
sites, the cruel and the lovely. 
The sounds of that struggle 
permeate most of his music. He 
was destined to become the 
greatest conductor and producer 
of opera in his day, a career 
culminating in his period in 
Vienna which is of lasting histori- 
cal significance. He was by then 
a hard, indeed ruthless, task- 
master, demanding of all under 
him the same intense application 
to the work in hand as he himself 
gave. Inevitably he aroused 
bitter enmity and left Vienna 
under, to put it mildly, a cloud 
of misunderstanding and _ hate. 
I wish Dr Redlich could have 
found room for the text of 
Mahler’s official letter of farewell 
it is a 
telling document and contains 
some magnificent passages. The 
day after it had been displayed 
on the notice board it was found 
torn to ribbons. So ended 
Mahler’s famous ten years at the 
head of affairs in Vienna. What 
remained were some uneasy years 
in America and then, overworked 
in body and mind, death at 
fifty-one. And all the time he 
was urging himself on to compose 
his huge symphonies in what 
time was left over from his 
conducting. 

Dr Redlich gives enough of 
the bare facts of these harassed 
lives to make us want more. For 
one’s sympathies are aroused even 
while one recoils from the spec- 
tacle of the one man’s religious 
mania and the other's terrifying 
preoccupation with death. 
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| ON THE AIR 


FUTURE OF 


by PHILIP DALTO 


HIS must be counted a 

month of lengthening sha- 

dows for sound broad- 
casting. In a few weeks’ time 
commercial television will be 
with us and what the BBC calls 
‘the diversion of listeners to 
television’ (in its last quarterly 
summary of listening and viewing 
trends) will probably be acceler- 
ated. Presumably to counter the 
attractions which the ITA will 
have to offer, the BBC is increas- 
ing its own output of television 
broadcasting and in many millions 
of homes, for a while at least, 
wireless sets will gather dust. 
The little screen in the living 
room will be the centre of 
attraction, its magic enhanced 
because, at last, the viewer will 
have a choice. 


Fall in Listening Figures 

The cynical may say that it will 
probably be a choice between the 
uneatable and the unspeakable— 
if I may borrow and mutilate a 
metaphor—but on the whole I 
think one is justified in being a 
little more optimistic. The 
rivalry between the BBC and the 
ITA may be partly illusory, but 
any measure of competition at all 
must surely tend to result in a 
greater number of programmes of 
higher quality. 

In my case I shall probably 
continue to see television only at 
infrequent intervals and my main 
concern in all this is to keep an 
anxious ear cocked for signs that 
sound broadcasting is lapsing into 
sullen mediocrity. In the quarter 
April-June 1955 the BBC re- 
ported recently the percentage of 
the ‘sound public’ (people who 
live in homes where there is a 
wireless set but no television set) 
who listened to the wireless in 
the evening had dropped from 
18.2 in 1954 to 17.8. One has 
to pick one’s way carefully among 
these statistics because the ‘sound 
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seeming to spare 


in travelling far 


afield, whether the performance 
be taking place in Sussex or 


Salzburg. Only in the field of 
controversy has there not been a 
similar spurt in imagination and 
inventiveness; even in the field 


of political controversy (as dis- 
tinct from philosophical con- 


troversy, which is what I had in 
mind) the BBC appears to be 
getting even more deeply en- 
meshed in the fatuities of the 
‘fourteen day’ rule and the ban 
on discussion of topics which 


New ITA mast at Croydon 


are the subject of Bills in Parlia- 
ment and, as has been pointed 
out elsewhere, there can now be 
few politically or socially contro- 
versial subjects which can now 
be debated on the wireless in 
complete safety. 

In America, I am told, sound 
broadcasting is now an un- 
regarded and inept nuisance. The 
circumstances are different, but 
in broad outline it is true to say 
that in America television has 
replaced sound. For many 
reasons, not all connected with 
bread and circuses, I should be 
saddened to see—or rather hear— 
the same thing happen here. 
Perhaps I should buy myself a 
television set, if only as a pre- 
cautionary measure. 
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BOOKS FOR ESK'MOS 


by GEOFFREY WILLIAN SON 


The author has seen at first hand ‘he 
Eskimo’s high standard of liter cy 


REENLAND today is a 

country of surprises, for 

under Danish tutelage her 
people have emerged, almost 
overnight, from what amounted 
to a Stone Age existence into an 
era of cultural development with- 
out parallel in history. 

These tough, wiry folk of 
Eskimo origin have never lacked 
initiative. They had the wit to 
devise the streamlined kayak, and 
to fashion efficient hunting and 
domestic implements from drift- 
wood, bone and by-products of 
the seal. Given full scope for 
applying their native intelligence, 
they have proved apt pupils. 
Their menfolk quickly mastered 
the motorboat and learned to 
repair an engine; and when 
modern shrimp canneries were 
opened on the west coast, Green- 
landic girls learned to manipulate 
intricate machinery within little 
more than a week. 


Thirst for Reading 


Their minds, matching their 
nimble fingers, have avidly seized 
upon every cultural opportunity 
offered to them. Today, a 
printing-works at Godthaab, the 
capital, is kept busy turning out 
a succession of paper-backed 
volumes to satisfy the Green- 
landers’ thirst for something to 
read. 

When I was in Greenland in 
the summer of 1952 I was shown 
copies of such classics as Children 
of the New Forest, The Settlers in 
Canada, The Count of Monte 
Cristo, and several works by 
Jules Verne. I was assured that 
editions of between 2,500 and 
3,000 copies of these well-printed 
volumes in the Greenlandic tongue 
sell without difficulty—a remark- 
able fact when it is remembered 
that the entire population of the 
country numbers only 22,000. 

Greenlanders were first intro- 


duced to the d lights of reading 
in 1861 by D~ Hendrik Rink. 
That brilliant scientist had been 
sent to Greenland some years 
before to make a survey of 
graphite deposits in the Uper- 
navik and Umiinak districts. He 
had expected to complete his 
mission within a few months; 
but he was so fascinated by the 
country and its people that he 
stayed for twenty years. 

He founded the first Greenland 
newspaper, Atuagagdliutit, (Read- 
ing), which still flourishes. He 
sought out Greenlanders with a 
talent for writing, one of whom, 
a seal-hunter named Ungaralak, 
contributed a noteworthy series 
describing his h inting adventures 
among the smaller settlements. 
Rink also mide a point of 
publishing translations from vari- 
ous classics in serial form, select- 
ing for this pu-pose such works 
as Robinson (1 soe, Robin Hood 
and Captains ©: urageous. Promi- 
nence was ¢ ©€1 to Greenlandic 
legends, and icaders were stimu- 
jated to tak. an interest in the 
outside world by the inclusion of 
notes on ouisianding events or 
scientific discoveries. 

A German niussionary, Samuel 
Kleinschmidt, helped to encour- 
age a growing taste for cultural 
development among the Green- 
landers. a small hand-press 
he produced various treatises on 
scientific subjects, and he is said 
to have done more than anyone 
else to improve the standard of 
Bible translations. 

On the turn of the century, 
C. W. Schultz-Lorentzen started 
publishing school-books which 
were snapped up eagerly. By 
1908 the college at Godthaab 
had its own printing press on 
which it produced the first song- 
book, which included work by 
Greenland poets. The first 
Greenlandic novel Singnagtuak 


Greenlander’s Dream), by 
Mathias Storch, appeared in 1914. 
It held the field alone for seven- 
teen years, when a second novel, 
Ukiut 300-ngornerat (Three Hun- 
dred Years After), by A. Lynge, 
made its appearance. Both these 
works have the same theme—the 
future of Greenland, dissatis- 
faction with existing conditions, 
and the expectation of better 
times to come. 

There have been other novels 
since, which have widened the 
field to .include descriptions of 
hunting-life and the daily round 
in a small settlement. Knud 
Rasmussen, the famous explorer, 
also did much to foster a love of 
literature among his countrymen, 
for most of his travel books were 
first written and published in the 
Greenlandic language. 

Those who acquire the Danish 
language—a rapidly-growing band 
—are quick to extend their 
reading field, and well-stocked 
libraries of books in Danish are 
to be found in the principal 
settlements. 

That the Greenlanders show 
promise of developing into genu- 
ine bibliophiles is indicated by 
the fact that they have produced 
their own book-plate designer in 
the person of thirty-year-old Jens 
Rosing. After studying drawing 
in Greenland, this young man 
attended the Academy of Art in 
Copenhagen, and since his return 
to Godthaab he has specialized 
in producing a novel series of 
book-plates, some of which have 
been published in a small volume 
issued locally. 


Linking Past and Present 

His designs, many of which 
have a distinct charm, usually 
embody a motif of special sig- 
nificance. For the Governor of 
Greenland he chose to depict the 
national bird of the island—the 
ptarmigan; for the Director of 
Schools he depicted an Eskimo 
boy studying a book by the light 
of an old-style blubber lamp; for 
the Chief Justice he depicted two 
Eskimos engaged in a drum dance 
—the ritual by which disputes 
were settled in early times. 

The artist's own book-plate, 
depicting an Eskimo shooting at 
a galloping reindeer with bow 
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and arrow, links past and present 
history in a neatly compact 
design. When local herds had 
become depleted by over-hunting, 
fresh herds were imported. Rosing 
was among the Greenlanders who 
went to Lapland to study reindeer- 
breeding there, and afterwards he 
became head of a breeding experi- 


ment with imported herds at 
Godthaab Fjord. 
All the signs confirm the 


prospect of rapid expansion for 
the literary-minded Greenlanders. 
New plant in the printing-shop in 
the capital has increased its 
capacity fourfold. Controlled by 
the Danish equivalent of HM 


Rapid Reviews 


LITERATURE 


THE WHITE BLACKBIRD, 
by Alfred de Musset. Translated 
by Julian Jacobs. (Rodale Press, 
Miniature Books, Ss). This 
series is doing something to keep 
mental travel routes in pace with 
Thomas Cook and to free us 
from vernacular bondages. The 
flexible humour of de Musset’s 
satire is too good not to be 
widely known in England; it 
will give to many the rare 
pleasure of a solitary laugh. 
And we can perhaps laugh louder 
than the readers of 1842 when 
we hear about that one-topic 
best seller, with its * charming 
fatuity’ and incredibly detailed 
cataloguing of early domestic 
circumstance. Yet there is one 
reader who regrets the gently 
symbolic pathos of the story 
which might have been, before 
the author began to let himself 
go in a more ruthless and Gallic 
coruscation of wit. *“* Gracious 
heaven!” I implored again and 
again, “ teach me who and what 
I am.”” Here again, this age 
can read more deeply—this age 
of the half-conscious square peg. 

Finally, we have the genius of 
Grandville in close collaboration. 
These three-colour line illustra- 
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Stationery Office, it is extending 
its production of educational 
handbooks and pamphlets. There 
is also a Gicenland Society for 
the Promo: of Education, 
which has »onsored scores of 
books in tie Greenlandic lan- 
guage, and hich also has am- 
bitious deve’ »ment schemes. 
The larg libraries, apart 
from that in .he capital, are at 
Julianehaab and Egedesminde. 
These feed surrounding districts, 
but plans have been drawn up for 
establishing smaller libraries in 
forty-six scai.ered settlements. 
There are to be ten new school 
libraries in addition, and in 


White Blackbird, by Grandville 
tions from his original woodcuts 
make a very pleasant ensemble 
with the grey-toned pages of type. 


SCOTTISH POETRY: A 
CRITICAL SURVEY, edited by 
James Kinsley (Cassell, 30s). 
Ten full chapters travel in time 
from medieval makars to our 
own contemporaries, a note on 
Gaelic poetry being appended. 
No other single book can rival 
this range of knowledge from a 
team of such well qualified and 
enthusiastic scholars. But should 
not an editor provide more than 
a briefly commendatory preface ? 


many districts the schools serve 
a dual purpose as reading-rooms, 
pending the provision of new 
buildings. A_ useful reference 
library has been built up in 
conjunction with a_ technical 
school in the boat-building centre 
of Holsteinborg. 

Development of all these ac- 
tivities is under the supervision of 
an expert librarian from Copen- 
hagen, and the impression gained 
by an impartial witness of the 
trend of events is that the dreams 
of better things to come so 
earnestly expounded by those 
first Greenlandic novelists are 
well on the way to fulfilment. 


Books to buy, borrow, or avoid, are here 


sampled for readers with limited leisure 


The late Dr Agnes Mure Mac- 
kenzie, especially, seems to show 
up the need. She has to poach on 
what should be editorial preserve 
in a preliminary perspective, 
before resuming that slightly 
breathless series of introductions 
to individual authors which is too 
typical of the book. Dr Kinsley, 
who foreshadows kindred volumes 
on novel and drama, invites 
constructive criticism. Here it is 
then. The composite chapters 
should be more selective in 
subject-matter and contain closer 
interlock between fact and general 
Statement. One or even two 
chapters should present aspects 
of the whole period put together, 
so that we are launched in medias 
res and constantly enabled to 
hear the whole resonant six- 
century chord vibrate—Barbour 
to Edwin Muir. Good sketch 
maps and time-charts would also 
help. 

One can be very grateful for 
the solid achievement of this 
book and at the same time, in a 
* world dying for want of poetry ’, 
demand rather less encyclope- 
dism, rather more of a free- 
sweeping and scholarly interpre- 
tation. 


AREOPAGITICA, AND 
OTHER PROSE WORKS, by 
John Milton (Everyman’s Library, 
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6s). Here, in a single volume, 
are Milton’s most famous prose 
works, and although they bear 
the inevitable marks of the period, 
they are remarkably pertinent 
today. Puritan though he was, 
Milton would not tolerate the 
censorship which threatened to 
Stifle the freedom of speech and 
conscience for which the re- 
formers fought. ‘If we think to 
regulate printing, thereby to rectify 
manners, we must regulate all 
recreations and pastimes, all that 
is delightful to man... And who 
shall silence all the airs and 
madrigals that whisper softness in 
chambers?’ The only exception 
he made to the principle of 
toleration was to exclude Catholics 
just as Locke excluded atheists. 
His defence of divorce, given in 
full in this volume, is remarkable, 
considering that it was written in 
the mid-seventeenth century. It 
has been said, though it is not 
Strictly accurate, that he com- 
posed this vigorous polemic in 
favour of divorce during his 
honeymoon. He was unlucky in 
his marriage, but it was a mixed 
blessing to be wife to Mr Milton. 


POLITICS 


I WENT TO MOSCOW, by 
Mervyn Stockwood (Epworth 
Press, 15s). Anglican cleric, 
actively unashamed socialist, easy 
hobnobber with eminent all-sorts 
in Church and State—this is a 
very rare bird indeed. Canon 
Stockwood has a refreshing gen- 
erosity and sense of humour; he 
reports with gusto on his free- 
lancing adventure. There is a 
most entertaining chapter on how 
the wires were pulled, and others 
include well-ordered accounts of 
religion, education, health, farms, 
factories, and electoral procedure. 
The interview with Patriarch 
Alexis is enthralling and perhaps 
of unique value in current his- 
torical record. The reported 
dialogue throughout, and es- 
pecially in the last chapter on 
War or Peace, contains a kind of 
warfare—mental but not cold— 
which we could very well have 
more of. ‘I'm certainly not 
trying to defend the foreign 


policy of Mr Duiles, some of 
which is alm st as bad as yours’. 
And, in answer o the charge that 
only our rich people send children 
to secondary schools, ‘ That is 
the sort of neasense you poor 
indoctrinated <olts believe 


FICTION 
SKELETON IN THE CUP- 
BOARD, by Hector Hawton 


(Ward Lock, 9s 6d). The un- 
popular chief of a famous natural 
history museum disappears from 
his office without a trace. Then 
the hunt begins, first for the body 
and subsequently for the killer, 


‘until the astonishing denouement 


reveals a near-masterpiece of 
scientific murdering unique, surely, 
in mystery fiction. 

The story is reasoned as closely 
as a good chess game and is 
quite absorbing to follow. The 
setting gives opportunity for a 
surprisingly interesting and seem- 
ingly authentic picture of museum 
life and types «s well as of the 
techniques of th» modern natural- 
ist. Readers of Literary Guide 
will not be surprised to learn that 
the writing a: a quality and 
intelligence not always found in 
this sort of n. v 


Though t! ory is narrated 
impersonally toe author tends, 
in a few plac’s, to tell the reader 
slightly more than he -is entitled 


to know abo. 
and emotio: 


(he private thoughts 
of some of the 


characters, including the many 
suspects. i: might have been 
better to lim': the record to the 


external facts alone; but this is 
a minor blernish in a work which 
combines gicat dramatic force 
with sound psychology and con- 
siderable scientific knowledge. A 
thriller for tne discriminating. 


FOOLS OF CHOICE, by 
Peter De Polnay (Robert Hale, 
12s 6d). The author seems to 
wield the camera back on to his 
youth with an almost uncannily 
efficient sequence of shots. With 
Cézanne against Monet, we might 
exclaim ‘He has only an eye’. But 
behind the eye, and in modest 
self-effacement, there emerges a 
mind to consider and a heart to 


PETER DE POLNAY 


feel. The material after all is 
well in control, and what material 
it is, this déraciné milieu of 
Latin-American go-getters or de- 
bauchees. ‘Everything in Brazil 
seemed to be made either with 
rancid pork fat or coconut milk’. 
It is the Graham Greene seediness 
but viewed with steadier eyes. 
There is often a Dickensian 
simplicity of humour and robust- 
ness of satire. It is an enthralling 
tale, a picaresque saga of two 
young men trying a hundred ways 
of making good. Most moving, 
too, and significant is the final 
envoi where the author meditates 
during his brother's funeral, 
‘Some day, I was thinking, I 
must write about it in order to 
find out why South America had 
bruised him’. 


BIOGRAPHY 


500 TALES TO TELL AGAIN, 
compiled by H. L. Gee (Epworth, 
12s 6d), is a collection of anec- 
dotes, readable and quotable for 
their own sakes but also conveying 
a moral. (‘ Nothing here is 
indelicate or cynical’, the com- 
piler points out.) Subjects range 
from Sir Winston Churchill to 
Manx Cats, from Cricket to the 
Salvation Army, and their sources 
are equally universal. There is, 
perhaps, more uplift than wit or 
profundity; but there must be 
many who will find this a cheerful, 
encouraging bedside book. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR | 


The Marxist Ou look 


Sir,—When I read, first, the 
temperate statement of the Marxist 
outlook by Maurice Cornforth in 
the June Guide, and then the 
letters of his critics, I am moved 
to ask who is being rational and 
who isn’t. So far as I can see, 
out of Cornforth’s seventeen 
paragraphs, ten contain nothing 
to which any rationalist should 
object. The other seven (the 
first two and the last five) contain 
propositions which are arguable, 
but which rationalists might be 
expected to argue without throw- 
ing epithets about. Instead, what 
do we find? Allegations that 
Cornforth * exalts Communism as 
perfection ’, that he makes it ‘a 
not-to-be questioned religion’, 
that he has ruined his mind by 
* blind obedience to a set dogma’, 
that Communists equate all prole- 
tarians with ‘angels’ and all 
bourgeois with ‘ devils "—and a 
lot of irrelevant rubbish about 
Beria and Bering Straits and 
what have you. 

The case as I see it is briefly 
this: All rationalists except a 
fast dwindling remnant, hold. 
with Cornforth that there is no 
God and no supernatural, that 
man must and can rely on his 
natural powers and capabilities 
to achieve a life worth living, 
and that this means a life in 
which our needs are progressively 
satisfied. All rationalists hold 
with him that the test of theory 
is experimental, that the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. The 
step from this position, which 
your correspondents do not seem 
to dispute, to Marxism, which 
makes them start slinging epi- 
thets, is taken when we affirm that 
such a thing exists as the exploi- 
tation of man by man, that a 
movement to throw it off is desir- 
able, that the road to that end 
lies through the social ownership 
and planned use of the means of 
production, and that by that 
road we can achieve—not per- 
fection, which Cornforth ex- 
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pressly dis :ims (though Mr 
Harvey Jaco. evidently did not 
notice it), but at least the abo- 
lition of poyurty and war. 


Now thes: conclusions are 
arguable. can imagine a 
number of rguments against 
them—-the ithusian argument 
based on pre>.ure of population; 
the orthodo> economists’ argu- 
ment that th. c is no such thing 
as exploitatic.\, since under cap- 
italism every < is paid according 
to his ‘ma: al’ productivity; 
the Nietzsche argument that 
even if there . exploitation it is a 
good thing; and so on. I do 
not agree w: these arguments; 
but at least t!:. / appeal to science. 

But it is ot an argument 
against Ma: im to say that it 
sets up, like ¢ Roman Catholic 
Church, to « perfect, when in 
fact, the ver people who com- 
plain of M: «ist dogmatism’ 
accuse Mar. «ts of ‘ betraying 
Marxist ples’ when they 
adapt them i. sew situations. It 
is not an rgument against 


Marxism to 
sertions, as 


vake random as- 
r Lonsdale does, 


that ‘the populace in a commu- 
nist State are ti-Marxist when 
he cannot pos: »>ly be in a position 
to say so, and --hen as a historical 
fact the Russi a people had two 
opportunities | a generation (one 


in the wars of 
1918-1921; a 
ler’s invasion 


intervention, 
! one during Hit- 
1941-1944) of re- 
volting against Marxism, and 
didn’t take them. It is not an 
argument against Marxism to say 
that here and there in Marxist 
States, when under the necessity 
of defending or preparing to 
defend themselves against foreign 
attack, and therefore of sacrificing 
butter to guns, there have been 
shortages—as if there were never 
shortages in the * free world ’ and 
its dependencies! Finally it is not 
enly no argument against Marx- 
ism, it is indicative of immature 
mentality to throw Beria and 
Bering Strait at Cornforth’s head, 


as if Marxism committed him to 
the defence of any and every 
individual who ever held a po- 
sition of trust in a Marxist 
Government, or inhibited him 
from saying, ‘So much the 
better’, when an abuser of trust 
is found out. If a British politician 
were caught out in practices 
which incurred criminal prose- 
cution, might we not omit his 
name from the next Who’s Who? 
—ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, Oxford. 


Freedom of the Air 
Str,—I would be grateful if you 
would allow me to reply to Mr 
J. Garnel’s letter (August issue). 
I disagree with him when he 
says ‘the idea that people who 
give up their religion are liable to 
become Fascists or Communists 
is entirely a bogy’, for it is true, 
if the accent is placed on ‘liable’. 
It is quite useless to be dogmatic 
on these problems, but many psy- 
chologists agree that for many 
people who w’sh to live a full life 
a religion is a necessity, and to a 
Fascist or to a Communist their 
way of life is a religion, for they 
regard their creed as sacred. Now, 
it is much better for {a man to 
regard the Christian creed as 
sacred, than for him to regard 
(for instance) the Communist 
Manifesto as sacred. It may 
well be asked, why, then, not 
Scientific Humanism? Because 
we have yet to hear that Scientific 
Humanism is a religion. It is a 
belief that man himself can have 
the power to rescue himself; and 
many people cannot believe that.’ 
Mr Garnel’s remarks about 
people giving money to fight 
Communism and not Fascism 
comes oddly to the imagination in 
a Christian country which spent 
a lot of its wealth in fighting 
Fascism in the last Great War. 
Mr Garnel’s next objection is 
that most of the alleged teachings 
of Jesus are obscure, ambiguous, 
and even contradictory, etc. He 
would therefore misunderstand 
Jesus’s saying, ‘he who would save 
his life will lose it’, just as one mis- 
understands poetry, which, never- 
theless, is often more informative 
and true than ever prose can be. 
Finally, to take Mr Garnel’s defi- 
nition of ‘hypothesis’ as correct, 
i.e. ‘A hypothesis is an assumption 


LITERARY GUIDE PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third 
correct solutions to be opened will be 


CLUES 


ACROSS DOWN 


1 Father, though ill-dressed, 
is yet a model of excellence 


2 Where's the coal? No 
thanks! 


4 & 8 Statesman; tent- 
tocsin ; standard-bearer 
(8-9) 


9 Violence in the era of 
extortion 3 Formal wear 
4 Dot's friend in a transport 


5 A liar made largely by 
pineapple 


6 Once a front in Spain 

7 National shingle 

11 Ornithological trumpeter 
15 Best coals are hindrances 
16 Taxes up north 


10 Tropic of island harvest 
12 Accommodating 

13 Deathly cold lock 

14 Rough MS made of grass 
17 Come, pet, let's have a go! 


23 Girl, it’s a skin-scraper! 

18 Slate me for a cross 

19 Write absorbingly 

20 Formerly quite sufficient 
model 


24 Alter gem for a wire 


26 -\pril melody (5-4) 


for 
27 Gets back, score up — 
21 Show off 
28 No score, no dowry (4-5) 22 Cut up 


29 Recruiters from Fleet 25 Mother and son in the 
Street building industry 


awarded book tokens to the value of half a 
guinea each. Entries should reach the Editor, 
‘Literary Guide’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 
WC2, not later than Thursday, September 8 


based on observed facts’, he has 
only to read some of the authentic | §) 
biographies of the lives of the | ff 
Christian saints and mystics, and 
a bit of their writings, to be 
convinced that there is something 
in Christianity after all—F. H. 
THOMPSON (Lt-Col), Bognor Regis. 


The Golden Rlue 


Sir,—Professor Dingle isa some- 
what exasperating writer, because 
he is sometimes so penetrating | 
and other times so blind. For | 
example, in his article of the | 
Knowledge and Belief series he 
expresses puzzlement as to Kant’s 
* Act as if the maxim of thy action 
were to become by thy will a 
universal law of Nature.” Surely 
Kant has here given a form of | 
the Golden Rule. If any one of | 
a person’s social acts is to become 
immediately a principle for all 
to follow, he is to get back what 
he gave. Kant says to act as 
though you are deliberately setting 
a precedent for your own treat- 
ment by others.—Harry E. 


for about 12 boys and girls aged 9-16 


KILFILLAN 


SMALL BOARDING | 


SCHOOL 


without creed 


Beautiful house and garden and! 
facilities for true education 


Full details and prospectus from 


Berkhamsted, Herts. Tel. 1508 


MonGoLD, Burlington, Iowa. 
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MORALITY FAIR 


By Geoffrey Williamson Illus., 15s. net. (Ready Sept. 12. 


A critical yet constructive review of a century of change. The 
many twists in manners, cust. ns, and outlook which have mani- 
fested themselves since the days «f Victorian prudery are frankly 
discussed in this provocative and i/luminating work, which may be 
said to have peculiar significance for all thoughtful people in our 
modern world. 


POOLS AND “HE PUNTER 


By Hubert Phillips 8s. 6d. net. (Ready Sept. 


Do the football pools require ski'l or are they a sheer gamble? 
No one who studies the conclusions here presented can possibly 
doubt that the football pools are, in effect, lotteries. The author 
demonstrates with mathematica! certainty that there is no such thing 
as a reliable system and that the exercise of skill or judgment plays 
no part in the determination o/ prizes. 


DARWIN REVALUED 


By Sir Arthur Keith 25s. net. 


New biographical material ene les fresh light to be thrown on the 
complex personality of Charle: Darwin, who made a fortune by 
skilful investments while at the same time engaged on his epoch- 
making scientific work. Both the man himself and his contribution 
to science are revalued in this fascinating new study by Sir Arthur 
Keith, who lived close by Darwin’s old house at Downe and had 
access to many private papers. 


CZECH TRAGEDY 


By Glorney Bolton 21s. net 


An exciting but tragic story of the rise and fall of a country, based 
on the biographies of Thomas Masaryk and his son Jan, who with 
Eduard Benes planned to make Czechoslovakia the model demo- 
cratic State. It is superbly told by Glorney Bolton, who, as a 
war-time adviser to Jan Masaryk and Eduard Benes, was backstage 
during the last acts of this tragedy. 


C. A. WATTS & CO LTD 
40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2 
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